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Jo Many Inquiring 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEB. MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 
—FOUNDATION. 

While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity fi and malice toward none,” ana while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dik ng a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and éxample, éyer: in the shape of 
yatented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the Other hand L shall 
iy to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common goo4 of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping.” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get « clear understanding of the . If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy,,and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. N thin is natented in the shine of hives or implements, tha we advertise. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes, 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there any 
better. For all general purpose, I advise the Simplicity, hive holding ten of the above mes. 
The Simplicity, or Improved and Simplified Largstroth hive, is not patented, and never will he. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20144 by 16 inches outsdie measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175; by 914 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff thet protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion cen result frem using both in the same apiary. * 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both ; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about lic., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 2%. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is ‘a matter that no 
longer admits of diseussion, and I must eonsider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of vnfortunates who seef® to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This cne feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely .as1%, or as far apart asi. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends. I beg to be allowed to make a request of yov. Answering questions by letter 
or by postal, is a grievous tax cn my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postege, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if yeu will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 


money. Now — do not think me unkind, if ycur answers cre brief, on a postel, and written Y 


by one of the clerks. It is the very best I con do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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We have to-day, Dec., 29th, 1600 subscribers. This 
isagreat deal farther up the “ladder” than I ex- 
pected to be at this early day, and I guess farther 
than I deserve. Thank you, Thank you. 
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| suit anybody, in new hives, 


45 TO 55 CENTS PER POUND. | 


C. R. CARLIN, Shreveport, La. 


sara GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING Co, 


MANUFACTU RERS 01 OF | sU PERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SRYUP. 





Superior Double Refine ed Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3'¢c per lb. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c in 
boxes of Wor 100 lbs. Crystal Glucose Sy rup 5e per 
Ib., by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 eents. 
ll-ly LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Dav enport, Iowa. 


{2 FRIENDS! iS! If If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


THES A 3 C OF BEE CULTURE, 


Just Published, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1. Section Honey Boxes, All about 
making Artificial Honey Comb, ‘Candy for 
Bees, See a Artitic ial Swarming, 
Bee Moth. &c., Sc. Nothing patented. Part First, 
fully ill strate d with costly Engravings, mailed for 
2% cents. Al Books to the trade, 4 doz. $1.25; 
1 doz. $2.25: 10) by Express, $15.00. 
4. i. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Each Number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of read- 
ing, many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one COoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In Eng- 
lish and German. Price, $1.25 a year: Five copies 


$5.00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 50 
cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers $1.00. 
Vicks sega 300 ILustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journs! and it is no where to be found.’” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seem 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 7 
according to quality. For table of wrices of Binders 
Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 


your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Nucleus Swarms. 
Young swarms or 4 frame nuclei strong enough to 
frames 10x10. the kind 
we use; made of good material, with all the frames, 
quilt or duck, &e., for $5.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

HIRAM ROOP, Montcalm Co., 
1 c arson C ity, Mic h. 


LUCERNE SEED. 


I have a few hundred Ibs. for sale, at $15,00 per 100 


| Ibs. Price by mail, 35ce. per Ib. Also, a few Ibs. of 
sweet clover seed, at 35c. ie’ Ib. by mail. 
W. LEAH. 

a <panish Forks, Utah Co. U tah. 
Square Honey Fa ars. 
One pound square Honey Jars, per gross. $5 00 
re) er eet ce eee neg ds 7 00 

Corks, Caps, Labels, Langstroth’s Bee Hives, 


' 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, Alsike Clover 
seed, &c., at reasonable rates. For further particu- 
lars apply to, CHAS. F. MU TH, Cine innati, oO. 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES. 


Langstroth Bee Hives cut ready to nail including 
19 frames and 6 honey boxes or two story hives of 
2or21 frames. Price 8c to $1.50 each according to 
quantity and quality. 

Address R. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, or Fulton, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES «anid FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
ey Poultry, including the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 

1 Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Jan. No., Vol. VI., or mailed on Ihese vari 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
0z., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
| Part First 
| Basswood trees for planting, for prices see 
| Price List 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) 
| | Barrels for honey 
2% waxed and painted... . 
| sei per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
| _ ulars see price list 
10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 
0 | Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... AO, 60, 75 
10 — iron, for metal cornered frame ma- “ 
One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees; 40 in. wide, per yd 
| Buzz-Saw, foot-power, ccmplete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
{| and two gauges included 
| Buzz-Saws, extra, 6 in. $1 50; 7in. $1 75; 8 in 
Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
| 6inch saws. No saws included 
j The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 
© | Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned, 
see price list 


10 


8 00 
2 50 
3 50 


9) 


~ 


10 


2 00 


5 00 
8 00 


05 
50 


€0 | 


“ 


Larger size double above prices... 
| Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
Ib 


per } 
nig SG, SU OOTIOM DOM... vccccccccccs 
Pas Eight lb. slab in L. frame 


‘Cards, queen re giste ring; per GOZ...,......+ 


0 
0 
€0 | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
for 1877) 
fy “ 
4() | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
10 Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handl 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 = 
COPMGNS, TRETRL, DOF TOG... 66 ccd osc. casccccces 
- sai BOD OFI0s DOE TOO... 50005 00% 1 60 
bottom, per 100......,.... ‘ 50 


On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and cn 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 
| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 

Duck, for feeding, and covering the frames 
| —bees do not often bite it—per yard, (29 
f Miah ini ihsskGva dearesene 
| Extractors, a to size of frame, 
50 to 10 60 
savtdo and gearing, 
| honey-gate 

ve Hoops to go around the top.... 
wi per doz 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, pepper box style 
25 | The same, 6 ats, to be used in upper story 
2) Files for small circular saws, ne w and val- 
| wuable, 20e; per doz. by Expre 
Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 
Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises 
per Ib. (about 100 feet) 
Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 
GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and II, each 
= Vol’s IV and V, each 
Vol ITT, seco nd-hand.. 
first five neatly bo und in one. 
unbound. 
for particulars see 


20 
20 


15 “ 


12 
20 


sg including 

5 00 
50 

5 00 
05 
10 
50 


| “ 


“ 


“ 


Hives from 5(c to #6 25; 
price list peas 
Honey Knives..... 


| 


| kinds. 


% doz by Expr 
Curv ed point 


“ 


Labels for honey, from 25 to B0e per 100; 
for particulars see price list 

Moule ursery, for hatching queen cells as 
yu 


Sep 

Lithograph of the Hexagonal pened 

Magnifying Glass, Pocket. . 

ic Double 

three feet 

Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 

| Microsco e, Compound, in Mahogany box 

| repared objects for above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 

Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 

10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 

18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib 

0 | Photo of House A . and improvements 
0 | Queens, 50e to $6 See price list 

2 | Rabbets. Metal, aan foot 

| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, OOP OB icc cves 
0 | Scissors, for Cli ping queen’s wings........ 
6 | Section boxes, ancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 

&c., each 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 
| Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 5 section boxes showing the 
way in which the seperators are 2 
suitable for any kind of hive, see cut, 

} Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per “y 
Catnip, good seed, per oz. 2e ; ; per Ib. 
Chinese Mustard, per 02............- 
Meliilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib 
Motherwort, per oz. 2c; per Ib 
Mignonette, per Ib. (2Ce per 02).. 
Simpson Honey Plant, per pac kege 


pe 
Silv er Hull Buckwhee t. per Ib 
eck by Express 
in June and 


lens, “brass on 


ISOONSOo OCS SO 





Summer Rape. Sow 
July, per Ib 
5 | Sheets of duck to keep the bees from soil- 
ing or eating the cushions.... 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
noney 
Emcker, OQuinby’s (to Canada lie extra).... 
a ee ot See ee Ee ae 
25 - Binghem’s $1 00; 1 50; 
2 | agi OwnN, see illustration in deer: 
i st 
2)| Tacks, galvanized, per. pap er 
5 yyy a arene erry 
0 | Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
The same, all of tarletan (almost as gocd) 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned 
square foot 
Wire cloth, for queen cages... 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively. 
Painted wire cloth, 14 mesh to the ine oh, » per 
| square foot ; 07 
All goods delivered on monet the « cars 3 her re at prices 
named. . I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


10 


per 





LIST. 


- CLUBBIN G 
We will send GLEANINGS- 

Ww ‘ith The American Be e Journal ($2 00) 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine Sy... 
Both the above Bee Journals of America 
American Agriculturist (#1 60). ea 
Prairie Farmer @ IB). os0kse 
Rurel New Yorker 
Scientific American (3 2 


#2 50 
2 00 
4 00 
2 25 
2 9) 
3% 


3 90 





Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 


[Above rates include all eatin 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
and nucleus aolonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
Queens bred early in the season. Send for 





| catalogue. 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


ott 
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CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. Ir. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
MEDINA, JAWN.1, 1878. 





But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work ofan evangelist, make full proof of thy 
ministry. 


- DE 

A FRIEND sent usa bottleof honey by mail. The 
box was broken, the letters and papers daubed with 
honey, and we had ahard matter to prevent our 
friend from being subjected to a penalty for sending 
glass and honey by mail. Honey should be sent ina 
tin box, soldered up, and in only small quantities 
even then. It is, probably, carelessness in such mat- 
ters that has made the department so averse to al- 
lowing. queens to be sent in the mails. 

> 90 <a 

ONE or two complaints have been made that bees 
would not eat the grape sugar, and the Davenport 
Factory sent us samples of both white and yellow to 
test ; our bees take both with out any trouble at all, 
but we rather give the preference to the vellow. As 
an experiment, we fedavery large pailful to our 
bees in the open air, in one single warm pleasant 
day, just a few days before Christmas. We have as 
yet discovered no unpleasant features about it for 
wintering, but none of the colonics are confined to 
the grape sugar alone. We are now prepared to fur- 
nish it here, at factory prices. 
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WE notice in the A. B. J., for Dec., an account of a 
revival of the Kohler process of getting queens pure- 
ly fertilized. The experiment was made on the 18th 
of Oct., in Lima, O. The day was warm, but the bees 
were not flying much, until seme warm honey was 
poured directly on the clusters of 3 nuclei. Of course, 
they very soon all took wing, and 2 of the queens 
were quickly fertilized. We do not learn whether 
the nucle] contained the drones as well as queens, 
but presume such must have been the case. A full 
account was given, of the discovery, in the A. B. J. 
several years age. 





Ir is the 27th of Dec., and yet we have had warm 
April weather, with scarcely a bit of frost for the 
past two weeks. Those who haye their beesin the 
ehaff packed hives, can see them fly with perfect sat- 
isfaction, while those who have them in houses and 
cellars, would better get all. out, or expect to suffer 
the consequences. Look out that none are starving, 
for they will start brood, and sometimes use up hon- 
ey at an unheard of rate. .Two years ago we hada 
similar winter, and some of our bees doubled their 
numbers in the middle of winter, and then starved. 
Look out! 

My friends, it “aint 2 mite of use” for you to keen 
asking how soon we ean furnish dollar queens. If 
you should ask whether I thought it would rain next 
th of July or not, T could tell you, just about as 
well. We will notify you in‘GLEANINGS when they 
are rerdy, ard that is about all Tean say. If vou 
choose to send in your money, we will fill your order 
in its turn, bet as T like to meke promises that I can 
keep, I date not promise before July. If we could 
make up queens and tie them up in neat little bun- 
dies during the winteras wedo hee-hives, I would 
not be afraid. 

ONE of ovr customers hes erdered some Simplicity 
hives with the sides, as well asends, rabbeted to hold 
frames. Small frames hanging crosswise, are to be 
used in these, and I eonfess, they look asif they 
would be “splendid” for rearing queens, and buile- 
ing up colonies. The frames will be a little smaller 
than the Gallup, for they are the usnal depth of the 
L., and only about 13:5 wide. ‘They happen to be ex- 
actly right for holding 6 instead of 8 of the regular 
444x+1, section frames. Asthe hiveis inno wa 
jured for the regular lone frame, it may be best to 


use these two sizes. would be very nice for 3 








They 
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framed nuciei, and for shipping bees, but it must not 
be forgotten that it would make much the same kind 
of trouble as two sizes of frames, even if they did 
both go in the same hive. ~ 

IN the B. B. J., for Nov., we are told of some ‘“*Yan- 
kee honey” that was analyzed, and the jar found to 
contain over 50 per cent of glucose. Our friend Per- 
rine suggests that the name attached to the label on 
the jar should have been given, that we might know 
whom to blame, -instead of having the stigma rest on 
our whole nation. If the jar had no name on the la- 
bel, and but the simple statement “American honey,” 
the probabilities are that it never came from Ameri- 
ea at all. Spurious goods, the world over, are labeled 
whatever is in most demand, but those circulating 
them are very careful that no responsible ‘name is 
attached. American honey is now being sent to Lon- 
don in such large quantities that it would not be 
strange at all, if counterfeits began to appear. Weed 
them out by all means, and hold up the offenders 
without merey. 








_—_ 


In our Dec. No., we quoted from the WN. Y. Utica 
Observer, to the effect that Capt. Hetherington had 
3000 colonies of bees, and that they had given, on an 
average from 45 to S0lbs. per colony. There have 
been several remonstrances from his vicinity in re- 
gard to the matter, and it has been reported that he 
really owns but about 800. We have written twice to 
the Capt., to know the truth of the matter, but al- 
though we enclosed stamps, no reply comes. Thur- 
ber’s report in regard to Doolittle’s crop has also oc- 
sasioned unkind expressions. I think our friends 
are a trifle hasty ; Doolittle did sell 20.000 Ibs, to Thur- 
ber, but neither he nor they stated that it was all of 
his own raising. He purchased perhaps more than !4 
the amount of his neighbors, or rather it was ship- 
pedinhis name. May not such have been the case 
with Hetherington’s? Shall we not all be a little 
more careful in giving statements that may get into 
print ? : . 





iWives Cheap. 


Material ready to nail for standard Langstroth 
hives. Portico, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) bottom 
board and cap, in prices ranging from 75e to 81,00 
each, according to quantity wanted. Sample hive 
$1.50. Our favorite the “Modest” at same prices. 

We are prepared to beat the world on Honey and 
Section Boxes. 
Harbison section, 5 to 10M. per M............. $6 50 

7 - Less than 5 M, per M........ 7 50 
ad ad - . l “ g me 


Dovetailed sections, any size from 414x414 to 


a hk Ue EC ee & OG 
3 oe Less than 5, per M.... 8 
ai “i ™ ids eiaigiaeus 9 00 


Circulars for 1878 wilksoon be ready —Send for one. 
J. OATMAN &-SONS, 
1tfd Dundee, Kane Co., Ils. 





TABLE CF PREMIUMs. 


Number 
ot Sub 
The first column is for those only, serihers 
who send 5 or more nanes. required 
at or 
Names of Premium Articles. at 





ioc. } 1.00 
Any of them sent nost-pa@id on rec’pt of price. ——. | —~— 






1—A B Cof Bee Cultiore, Part First .......25; 5 | 2 
2—Lithograph of Anary, Innlements, etce.25. 5 2 
3—Photograph of TTousé Apiary......+.++: % 5 2 
i—“That Present,’ Nowice and Bine Eyes25 5 | 2 
5—Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 5 Volumes........0000..5€, 6 3 
6 ~ - better quality.......-se0-« 69 3 
I—Pocket Magnifying Glass..ececcceeeeees 6a, 7 % 
8—First or second Voluine of GLEANINGS..75 ! 
9—Best quality Emerssn’s Binder for 
GLRANTSSG 6.0 svccvsvercscces 75; 8 + 
10—Double Lens Magunifier.on 3h “ass fe "ed AL 9 4 
11—Pi0'0 Medley, Bee- Kee pers f Americas. 9 + 
12—Fiist 1 se d Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,£0, 10 6 
3—A 1 ¢ mp rd Wier ne, Ll uti 
fully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Maho i SU. 5 ssi secessane UE) 20 S 
li— Opera Glass for Bee Hunting ....0+.- £5.00! 25 10 





patterns TO BEES AND HONEY, 


JANUARY 1, 1878, 


. ROOT, a 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medi a oO. 
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MY EXPE 


PREPARATION FOR BEE-KEEPING. 


7 KEPT bees last season, and, if Mr. Editor will al-' 


low me, I am going to tell you something about 
= it. For several years, I had been contemplating 
bee-keeping, and had prepared myself for it in the 
following manner: 

I subscribed for a periodical devoted to bee culture ; : 
obtained the back numbers of the same ; bought and 
studied books on bee culture ; made a scrap book, in- 
to which I pasted bee-keeping articles cut from azri- 
cultural papers ; and carried a note-book in my pock- 
et, into which I copied articles that could not be cut 
out. I visited apiarists, saw how they managed their 
bees, discoursed theories, plans, &c.; and whatever I 
learned of them, that I considered valuable, I wrote 
in my note-b< »0k. In fact, I learned all that I could 
about bees, from every available source. 

After I had been about two years collecting “bee 
matter,’’ I made an index, by sewing together twelve 
sheets of legal cap, each page being devoted to a sub- 
ject. Thus, the first page was ‘“‘Wintering,” the sec- 
ond “Artificial Swarming,” the third “Queen Rear- 
inz,.” &c. Ithen read and looked over ev ery book 
and paper that I had, the title of each article or item 
Was Written upon the appropriate page of the index, 
and the page and name of the book or paper in whic h 
it was found, was written afterit. I found it very 

convenient. 

T also kept a record of the time when most of the 
honev producing plants and trees were in bloom, and 
the length of time they were in blossom, so that I 

could manage my bees accordingly, when I should | 
commence keeping them. 

After I once commenced bee-keeping, it sometimes 
almost made me tremble, to think of the mistakes I 
should have made, if I had known little, or nothing, 
about bees. You open a hive and find the state of af- 
fairs different from what you expected. ‘*What shall 
I do ?” is the question : and it is a question that must 
be answered immediately. You have not time to go 
and “read up’ on the subject, therefore you must 
be “posted” at all times. Lack of bee-keeping knowl- 
edge is, I think, one of the greatest causes of “blasted 
hopes.”’ 

BUYING BEES. 

Dee. 23d, 1876, I bought six swarms of a man, who 
gave me my choice out of eighteen. He told me that 
he had lost nine swarms the previous season, by their 
going to the woods. I chose those which we +3 heav- 

iest, and in hives that had an old appearance ; he hav- 
ing told me that each one of his old sw: in had 
swarmed the previous season. After I had selected 
them, he said— with a chuckle—that every swarm but 
one, was an old swarm. I told him that I had just as 
soon have them as young swarms, which ned to 
surprise him some. I saw he did not know these old 
Swarms would have vigorous young queens. i told 
him that, in the spring I should transfer them to 
movable comb hives. He thought © was foolish ; said 
one of his neighbors had a swarm transferred and 
divided, and it dwindled away and died. I told Win 
they were not properly m: UAE Y d; and if his bees had 
been in such hives, and manage Vit i th ° vi ght manner, 

he would not have lost his nis ‘ms. After al 

my “talk,” however, he still the ug ght that Keepin:r 
bees in the olk “4 fs - shioned way, was best. 
. HUTCHINSON, Rogersville, 


see 


Mich. 
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| very simple. 
| 8or 10 ine hes wide i and 6 or 8 feet lon, 


| to hop. 


AND HOME INTERE STs. 


(TERMS: “$1.00 Fee Annum in Ad- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.5035 5 for $3.75§ 
10 or more, Ce. each. Single umber 10c. 


fen wnestly. vicina the above course 
to allour A B C elass. With the flood of 
bee matter that is now before you, you have 
it in your power, to make yourselves mast- 
ers of almost all that is known on the sub- 
ject. If you use your own common sense, 
you can very soon learn to sift the wheat 
from the chaff. 


a 00 
A PLEA FOR THE TOADS. 


is to be regretted that bee-keepers can find no 
way to deal with the few bee-eaters, but to des- 

) troy them. Man is a disturber of the balances of 
nature, and is always, himself, sooner or later the 
greatest sufferer by the disturbance. Of all our en- 
emies, none can compare, in the amount of injury 
they inflict, with insects. Only two of the class di- 

rectly minister to our wealth and our wants (the bee 
and the silk-worm), whilst thousands prey upon our 
industries. It behooves us to seek every y ally that can 
aid in keeping them in check. It is admitted on all 
hands that if we could have left the birds und reptiles 
undisturbed, as we found them on this continent, we 
would not now have to fight the bugs and worms. Of 
all these natural allies of man, the most harmless, 
and one of the most efficient, is the toad. 

Instead, therefore, of “going round with a hoe 
every morning and burying every one—and not 
alive,” take you a corn-popper or some convenient 
trap, and carry every one you can catch, into _— 
; garden. One toad domesticated under a squash vi 
will insure you a erop. The toad is the only thine 
that readily eats the squash bug, and potato beetle. 
You say yes,—because he will eat anything that moves 

and bees too. Exactly so; but it is so easy to pro- 
tect the bees, and still have hundr< ‘ds of toads for the 
garden. My ‘plan (adopted also by my neighbors) is 
It consists of four little pieces of plank, 
with which I 
. over which Mr. “Bufo” is not able 
In fact, | make the fence or frame first, by 
setting the plink on the spot selected for my next 
hive —fastening them up with little stubs at the corn- 
ers. [then fill this litthe box about half full, or at 
least 2 or 3 inches deep with clean sand, so as to give 
sufficient elevation and drainage. The sand (saw-dust 
is one of the unsttainables in this vicinity) leveled 
perfec tly, L set the hive in, a little to one end, so as 
to wiy » the ig a wide play ground in front. 

This little nce is a relief and may 
ornamental az you please. For a lawn hive it might 
be made hexagonal or octagonal, and of wire cloth, 
or other mictal work, atsmall cost. One small apiary 
is protected by 4 fencing plank 16 feet long, which 
inclose the whole. Thus the bees are cherished and 
the toads saved for their legitimate work. 

LAWRENCE JOHNSON, Holly Springs, Miss., 

I fear the little fence would hardly keep 
our toads away from the hives, but I may be 
mistaken. For an apiary of 100 hives the 
fences would also prove rather expensive I 
fear. Iam very glad you spoke of the corn- 
popper, for it will be just the thing to carry 
them off in, if they only don’t travel back 


make a little fence 


be made as 


| again. 
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QUERIES ABOUT HIVES. 


TALL AND SHALLOW FRAMES FOR WINTERING. 
Wile the Langstroth frame, as you use it in 





chaff hive, winter as well as a deep frame 

! like the American ? 

I think a shallow frame, even better for 
wintering, if the apartment is made small, 
as we have directed, for the bees can then 
cluster clear to the bottom board and keep 
even that warm. With a deep frame, there 
is always a cold space below the bees. Large 
apiaries have been wintered in L. frames 
without the loss of a single colony, but we 
have few, if any, such reports from em 
frames. Even Doolittle with all his skill, 
and with his small Gallup frame, reports a 
much smaller number of colonies each 
spring, than the fall before. 

WIDE OR NARROW HIVES. 

Would it be advisable to make the Simplicity 
wider, so as to hold 4 wide frames in lower story ? 
This would make the upper story more cumbersome, 
_ give necessary surplus room without a third 
story. 

Many experiments have been made with 
wider hives, and we have this season tried 
just the arrangement you propose, but the 
outside sections were very imperfectly filled , | 
I suppose they were too far from the brood. 
The width of the hives, as we make them, is 
I think about right, if an upper story is used ; 
and this we can not afford to dispense with, 
unless the colony is very sual. A third 
story will seldom, if ever, be needed if the 
sections are removed as fast as filled and 
capped. 





SIZE OF SECTIONS. 

Throwing aside the convenience of having the sec- 
tions fit the frames of your hive, would you advise 
44x4 in size, in preference to larger ? 

I would prefer sections 4+ inches square to 
any other size for several reasons, aside 
from their just filling an L. frame. 

BEST HIVE FOR COMB HONEY. 

Do you think I can obtain as much comb honey, 
using a 2-story Simplicity or chaff hive, as I could 
from a Quinby, Adair, or Gallup, using their frames 
and other arrangements ? sd 

I think you will get just as much from the 
Simplicity, as from any of the hives you | 
have mentioned. On account of the chaff | 
packing, I think the chaff hive, (or house 
apiary, which amounts to the same thing), | 
would give better results than any hive that 
does not protect the surplus apartment from 
extreme changes of temperature. There 
was very little swarming among the bees in 
the house apiary, and they are much better 

wovisioned than the out-door Simplicity 
Lives. 
CHAFF HIVES; WHY THEY ARE TWO-STORY. 

Could not a chaff hive be made, single story? [| 
am pretty sure I would not like the two stories to- | 
gether. 

A chaff hive could be made single story, | 
of course, but to get the best protection for 
winter, and for surplus, as I have just men- 
tioned, you would need a chaff upper story 
also. Now, even if you could manage such 
an arrangement, you would have a joint be- 
tween the two that would be almost sure to | 
let in frost and cold winds. I find it a very 








easy matter to handle the frames in the low- 
er story, and I can look at the bees during 
this pleasant December weather 2elmost as 


easily as in the summer time. I have only 
to raise the light cover with one hand, the 
chaff cushion with the other, then turn up 
one corner of the duck, and there they are, 
as snug and bright as if frost were unknown. 
Is not this better than tearing down a lot of 
unsightly boxes filled with chaff and loose 
straw, every time you wish to take a look at 
your bees? A chaff hive costs more than a 
one story Simplicity it is true, but it is al- 
ways a two story hive, and only costs $1,00 
more than a two story Simplicity, besides 
having a much larger upper story. 

Do you not make your broad frames with metal 
corners ? 

We do not use metal corners for the broad 
frames, nor is it desirable, for we do not 
want the bees to get above them at all. A 
little more care is needed in replacing them, 
to avoid killing bees, but cases of sections 
of any kind, must be handled slowly and 
with care, compared with handling combs 
for extracting. 

AMOUNT OF ROOM NEEDED FOR SURPLUS. 

What do you find to be the average surplus room a 
stock requires (in lbs.) for comb honey? for ex- 
tracted ? THEO. VAN ALLEN. 

Adams Station, N. Y., Dec. 4th, 1877. 

Doolittlé uses a surplus capacity of about 
45 lbs. if Iam correct; we use from 50 to 80 
1 lb. sections at one time. If you give too 
much room, you hinder the bees by making 
their chamber too cool. If you do not give 
enough, they are very apt to swarm, unless 
they have constant supervision. For 
extracted honey, much depends upon the 
season. Some seasons it will do to extract 
the honey as fast as gathered; at other 
times, their hives may be full clear down to 
the lower outside corners, and still the hon- 
ey will be like sweetened water. In sucha 

ase I would raise up the upper story, and 
put a third under it; they will ripen and 
seal it up nicely in this position, and the 
— story between the two, will be filled 
with arush. Even where a colony is bent 
on swarming, this will start them at work. 
Friend Betsinger who has just paid us a 
visit, insists that we lose much by giving 
them so much room, which would be true, 
were we working with section boxes, and 
advises that the honey be all extracted, ev- 
ery other day if need be, to give them room. 
To get the thin honey ripened, he would let 
it stand in shallow vessels protected by 
gauze or some thin fabric. I have tried bot 
ways, and am inclined to think that honey 
ripened artificially, will never have the pure 
rich flavor of that which is left in the care 
of the bees. I grant that he will get more, 
but I think ours will be much nicer. You 
see my friend, how much is to be consid- 
ered, before we can decide upon the amount 
of room needed for surplus. 
a tecndaitalnadeae 3 
TEASEL CULTURE. 


. E are requested by several to give the mode 
WAY of Teasel Culture. The plant is biennial as a 
rule, although a part of the plants (the small- 

er ones) may not produce heads till the third year. 
and in that case they are called “Voors.”” The ground 
is prepared much the same as for corn, being marked 


; but one way, the rows being from 3 to 3% feet apart. 


The seed is then sown, and as a rule, left for the 
rains to wash the dirt over it, as it is sown as early in 
the spring as the ground can be worked. Some, how- 
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ever, slightly brush the seed in. The plants when 
they first come up are very small, and the first hoeing 
is a tedious operation being about the same as that 
required for beets or carrots. The plants are hoed, 
or should be, three times. Farmers usually raise a 
part of a crop of beans or turnips with them the first 
year. One heavy draw-back on Teasel Culture, is 
that they are very liable to winter kill by having a 
thaw, and the weather turning cold suddenly, so as 
to freeze the plant when there is water in the crown, 
which entirely destroys it. An open winter is very 
bad for Teasels. The second year, dufing the month 
of May, they are passed through with a cultivator, 
and slightly hoed, when they are left to run, as it is 
termed. The “kings,” as they are commonly called, 
are heads at the top of the stalks, and commence to 
blossom about July 10th, continuing in bloom about 
a week or 10 days, opening first in the center of the 
head, blossoming toward the tip and base, and ending 
off at the base. As soon as the Dlossoms fall off they 
are cut, cured, and shipped to manufacturers for the 

urpose of taking the nap from cloth. The “mid- 
Mines,” as they are termed, commence to blossom 
when the kings are about half through, and the 
“buttons” come last, making from 20 to 25 days of 
bloom from the commencing of the kings to the end- 
ing of the buttons. The middlings and buttons re- 
ceive the same treatment as the. kings, and all are 
mixed and sold together. They are sold by the 
thousand, 10 Ibs. making a thousand. An acre will 
yield from 100 to 250 thousand. At present they bring 
about 75¢e per thousand, but years ago the price was 
from #2. to $5.00. Bees work on them all hours of 
the day, and no matter how well basswood may yield 
honey, you will find them at work on Teasel at all 
times; and I have never known Teasel to fail to se- 
crete honey except in 1876. 

The honey is very thin, and much evaporation is 
required to bring it to the consistency of basswood 
honey when first gathered. We have many times 
thought, if Teasel could come just after basswood, it 
‘would be of great value; but, coming as it does with 
basswood, it is of no great advantage, except that it 
usually lasts from 6 to8 days after basswood is past. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodinc. N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
a 


———— 
ASTER HONEY, MICE, AGE OF BEES, &c. 


<57E are studying economy here in good earnest. 
Wy The locust destroyed our crops, and there 
#4) was nothing raised in this country, worth 
naming. From about the middle of May until the 3d 
of July, bees could not get a drop of honey nor a pel- 
let of pollen. Some allowed their bees to starve; I fed 


mine enough to keep them alive. Basswood opened 
the 16th of July. From that time till Oct. Ist, there 
was a continuous flow of honey. We got honey 
enough to help us over the hard times. ’ 

My hives are heavy with honey, and my bees are 
perfectly quiet. Say to J. W. Murray, one of my 
neighbors has had Italians 7 years and he told me he 
had lost but 2 swarms, and those through careless- 
ness. My River Styx queen is now going through 
her third winter. 1 wintered 12 last season and have 
never lost an Italian; the only trouble we have had 
in this region, is mice, and honey from the aster; the 
aster honey candies at the bottom of the cell, while 
at the mouth of the cells it is very thin and watery, 
and ferments, standing in drops on the outside of the 
combs. Our honey, this fall, was mostly from the 
aster. The goldenrod was destroyed by plant lice. 

The way I winter my bees: I make my shelves on 
posts witha pan, bottom up, on top of the post, that 
ends the work of mice. I leave the entrance open 
14 of an inch square. [I then lay a stick across the 
frames, under the quilt, so as to leave a half inch 
space open at the end of every frame. I then exam- 





ine, once every two weeks, by smelling of each hive; 
if I find one that is sour or damp, I roll back the quilt | 
so as to give more ventilation. In that way I carried 
them through last winter just as nice as they were 
when putin. Lam inclined to think that bees can | 
be wintered better here where there is continuous 
cold weather, than where there are so many changes. | 
I put away aswarm of black bees last fall, that 
were queenless. In the spring I gave them an Italian 
queen. The 16th of July they were nearly one third | 
black bees, and on the 26th day of July there was not | 
a black bee to be found. Now suppose the locusts | 
had staved longer. O. W. PARKER. 
New London, Minn., Dec. 14th, 1877. 


We have had several reports of honey | 
sandying in the cells, but I believe you are! 


the first, friend P., to suggest that it comes 
from the aster; if it is the case, we shall 
have to add the item to ASTER, jn our A B 
C. Has anybody else had a similar exper- 
ience with the aster? 

We have been troubled with mice in our 
honey house, but keep it shut up so closely, 
that none can get in, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, we always keep a trap baited 
with toasted cheese. The inverted pans are 
effectual, but do they not make your house 
a little awkward? 

Smelling of the hive to see if anything is 
amiss, I think would be a pretty sure test; I 
guess we shall have to give you the credit of 
the invention. If the locusts had stayed long- 
er, I think your bees would have stayed 
longer. In other words, I think that bees 
will live a year or more, if they can be kept 
from doing any work. The bees of a new 
swarm are soon gone, because they work so 
severely, while if they remained hanging on 
the outside of the parent hive, they might 
live months and remain young, so far as 
their ability to work is concerned. Does not 
this agree with your experience? 

> 09-0 
BEE HAWKS. 
(Asilus Missouriensis ). 


ENCLOSE a fly (I dv not know the name) that 
kills bees. I have seen them often, about my 
=) hives, and several times seen them sucking the 
juice from the bodies of bees. They kill other insects 
and sometimes their own species; they do not eat the 
bodies, but thrust in their bill, quickly suck the 
blood, then drop the lifeless body and go in quest of 
other game. This one was sucking the body of a bee, 
in my melon patch, which angered me and I stole on 
him with catlike steps and knocked the life out of 
him with an empty sack which I had in my hand. 
They are very quick in their movements and it is 
very difficult to kill them. I have watched them very 
closely, for two summers, and have killed what I 
could; but doing my best, I do not kill one in ten. 
They are not numerous here, asin Kansas. There, I 
have seen hundreds inaday. Will you please say 
something about the fly in GLEANINGS, and give 
name? He is a villain of the darkest dye. 
D. G. PARKER, St. Joe, Mo., Sept. 4th, ,77. 
The insect is the Same you sent before. The bee 
hawk, or bee killer (Asilus Missouriensis ), a ferocious 
two winged fly, which will be a serious pest if it ever 
becomes numerous enough to do great harm. I refer 
to itin my Manual. Itis too quick to catch witha 
net to advantage, yet I know no other way to fight it. 
I have even known them to subdue the fierce tiger 
beetle in a square fight. I have caught several al- 
lied species here, but none seem to molest the bees. 
A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich., Dec. 14th, ’77. 


ee 


THE NORTH EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighth Annual Meeting at the City Hall, 
Syracuse, N. Y., on the 6th, 7th and 8th of February, 
1878. First session at one o’clock, Pp. M., of the 6th. 

Papers on important subjects are expected from 
some of our own members as well as from eminent 
apiarists abroad. Among these may be mentioned 
an essay on “Recently Discovered Parasites of the 
Honey Bee, and their Connection with Successful 
Wintering.”’ 

The Marketing of Honey will receive special atten- 
tion, and it is expected that initiatory steps will be 


| taken toward supplying each member of the Associ- 
pt 


ation with reliable data from which he may judge of 
the market value of his products. Other changes 
are suggested of much importance to Honey produ- 
cers. To secure satisfactory results a full attend- 
ance of this class if especially desired. We hope you 


| will attend, also, please see that this notice is pub- 
| lished in your local papers. 


Canajoharie, N. Y.: December 17th, 1877. 
P. H. ELwoop, J. H. NELLIS, 
President. Secretary. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Le is a long time since I wrote you, and I am sorry 





to say that I have no good news to send you. 

1 The whole country is parched up by a drouth, 
and when it will end, God only knows. Thousands 
have already been ruined by it. Cattle and sheep are 
dying in hundreds of thousands. It is a sight to trav- 
el through this country at this present moment ; 
hardly a blade of grass is to be seen; and the water 
holes filled with dead and dying cattle. Lam one of 
the suffering ones, and unless it breaks up very short- 
ly, | see nothing but ruin for me and my family. 

What puzzles me more than all the rest, is where 
the bees 2:e getting honey from. Ihave never had 
more honey from my bees than I have had during 
the drought. So you see friend Novice that bees are 
to be depended upon, when many other things fail. I 
am sorry that I have not more of them. They beat 
cattle keeping im every way that I know of ; in fact 
they have supported my cattle to a considerable ex- 
tent. By the way, I must tell you that I have received 
a colony of bees from San Francisco, California. They 
sold for pure Italians, but when they arrived at my 
place I found the bees to be hybrids and bad ones at 
that. Not one bee in five had a single band on it, and 
the price paid for them was $60.00. So you see, after 
waiting for 6 years, lam doomed to disappointment 
at last. J. CARROLL. Bee-Master. 

Queensland, Australia. Oct. 15th, 1877. 

I fear friend Carroll you are too hasty in 
deciding in regard to the Italians. After so 
long a voyage, the bees could not well look 
other than poorly, but after some young 


brood is hatched out, I think you will find | 


them quite different. It seems that our Cal- 
ifornia friends are far better off than you, af- 
ter all. We sincergly sympathize with you 
both, in your severe trials with the drouth, 
and hope ere this, you are rejoicing in plenty 
ot rain. 





‘BOX HIVE DEPARTMENT. 


wT is some time since we have found any- 
Jt body who wouid advocate, much less sus- 


— tain, this department. Our friend Peters | 


of Council Bend, Ark., has given up, if we 
are not mistaken, and as friend Heddon has 


sume he has also on box hives. 
been waiting patiently for over a year, for 
his first installment of articles from practic- 
al experience with box hives and black bees, 
but as they don’t come, I know of no_ better 
way than to take the task of keeping up the 
department, on my own shoulders, with the 
occasional lift that [I may chance to get from 
some kind friend who will sympathize with 
me. Will you please, dear friends, collect 
and send me all the good reports you can 
possibly collect from box hives. We can 
have no Blasted Hopes here, for nobody ex- 
pects anything, and therefore no one is ever 
disappointed. Here is one letter, already. 
Listen : 

You say in GLEANINGS, that you will send one sec- 
tion box for 5 cents which you will please find en- 
closed, as | wish to see one and would like to have 
you get me up something that I can use on top of my 
box hives as they are so much less trouble than the 
frame hive. I have used the frame hive for many 
years, but [have very poor health and a large stock 
of bees and can take care of them with less trouble 
than the frame hive. I donot see why the section 
boxes or frames cannot be used on square hives as 
well as any, and as you have everything prepared for 
it, | think you might get me upsomething that would 
be all right. 
largely. Now don’t get out of patience in reading 
this long letter for you must expect such when you 
unre doing business with so many people. 

SIDNEY DRAKE. 


Birmingham, Mich., Dec. 6th, ’77. 








Why, friend Drake, your letter was not 
nearly long enough. To be sure we will help, 
but I don’t believe I shall try to make box 
hives, any more, for after I told how to make 
really good ones in VolIV,and offered to 
make them for 50c. each, hives that could be 
taken apart too, we never sold but two,.and 
nobody ever made any inquiries about them 
either. But, I will tell you how you ean get 
just the nicest kind of honey in the little one 
lb. sections, from box hives and even black 
bees. Why they do say the gold medal hon- 
ey was made by black bees; it may be that 
it came off box hives too; but my friend, 
we will not 2d for the medal, for then you 
know we might have our Hopes ‘‘Blasted”’ 
after all. 


Fig. 3. 
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CASE FOR THREE SECTION BOXES WITH 
SEPARATOR. 

Box hives are generally tall, something like 
the American hive, and as they do not pre- 
sent the surface for boxes over the brood 
combs that the Langstroth and other shal- 
low frames do, we can not expect large 





| yields of honey from them, unless we use 


I make a business of selling bees quite | 


| 


s : | side storing boxes as well as those on top. 
at last ‘“‘owned up” on Italian bees, we pre- | 8 : . ! 
We have | 


It would be rather more of a task to prepare 
box hives for side storing, than to make 
movable frames outright; and therefore we 
shall have to eontent ourselves with honey 
only from the tops of the hives, or honey in 
“caps,” as any of the prices current still 
versist in terming all comb honey. I do not 
cow how we can have a one Ib. section in 
any better shape than our regular size 44x44 
x2, and to accommodate the greater part of 
the box hives, we will arrange them on the 
top of the hive, 3 long, and 7 wide; this will 
make 21 boxes inasingle tier. Ifthe colony 
is strong, we may give them a double tier, 
making 42 in all, and this is about as much 
as any box hive may be expected to furnish, 
unless the owner will take the trouble to re- 
move the sections singly, as fast as they are 
filled, as Doolittle and Betsinger do. If you 
wish to get the best price for your honey, 
you must use the separators, and I do not 
know of anything that we can substitute 
protitably in the place of tin. Thin wood 
has been tried, and it will answer generally, 
but the bees are inuch more apt to build bits 
of comb fasi to it, than to the tin, thus start- 
ing the honey to running when they are sep- 
arated: besides, the wood oceupies so much 
more precious rool in the center of the sur- 
plus space, that I fear it would really 
nore expensive, in the end. 
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In the engraving above, we have shown a | 
case to hold three boxes side by side. This | 
case is made of the same material, and in 
the same way, as the sections themselves. | 
As it isthree times as long, and just high | 
enough for the sections to slip inside, the | 
expense will not exceed 2 cents each for the | 
cases in the flat. A sheet of tin, 14x20, worth | 
se., makes exactly 6 separators, and allow- | 
ing 1 cent for cutting up the sheet and ben- | 
ding the ends over, we have separators at a | 
cost of 14 cents each. This will bring the | 

| 
| 





entire cost of the cases, separator and all, put 
up ready to use, at about 4c, each. Now it 
is sometimes very convenient to be able to 
take the separators off the cases, to clean 
them from wax and propolis for mstance, 
(boiling them in weak lye will remove every 
trace of it) and we cannot well do this, if | 
they are nailed on. Therefore we bend the | 
ends at right angles as shown in. the cut, and 
then slip them into the shallow cut made in 
the side of each end piece of the case, as 
shown in figure 3. This cut is made ata 
very trifling expense through a whole bun- 
dle of the pieces, while they are screwed in 
the clamp to do the grooving, as we have 
before explained. Fig. 1 shows the case of 
3 sections, with one of them removed, to 
give a better view of the tin separator. 
These cases of three sections, can be used, 
not only on box hives, but on many of the 
tall aye hives; and if any one wishes, they 
can be used even on the L. hive, by turning 
them cross-wise of the frames. Whatever | 
hive you use, pry off the top, or remove | 
whatever obstruction there may be that will 
prevent them from coming close down to 
the brood combs. The purpose of the cases, 
besides holding the sections and separators, 
is to keep the wood of the sections clean, 
that it mey be white and spotiess when the | 
honey is taken off the hive. Put as many 
on the hive as you can, side by side, and then | 
draw them close together; this may be done | 
by a wire or cord put round them, or a’stick 
notched at each end will do. If you like,| 
you can clese the outside sections with a | 
strip of glass, that you may see how the bees | 
are progressing. ‘The tin separators should | 
come within about of an inch of the top | 
and bottom, or the bees may bulge the honey 
out, so it will get injured. After you have | 
got the sections all fixed, you will need to 
make a good close cap to fit over your hive. | 
The expense of these sections, is not as| 
much as for unsightly boxes, and the honey | 
will sell for almost twice as much. If any-| 
body is going to make box hives, I would 
most earnestly urge that they be made about | 
the dimensions of our best frame hives; say 
16x20 on top, and about 10 inches deep, out- | 
side measure. 





—b> ¢@e Ga 
FRAMES MADE ENTIRELY OF WOOD. 
“Fy ROF. COOK, of the Michigan Agricul- 
ml tural College, has just paid us a visit, | 
cae ‘ff . 
and if he always carries as much sun- 
shine, peace and good will, Wherever he goes, 
i earnestly hope he may keep on visiting. I 
do not mean that he approved of ail he saw. 
nor that he told me I had done right in ev- 
ery particular, for he gave mea sound talk- 
ing to in regard to conventions, and although 


| them.” 


I can not feel just as he does in regard to 
them, I have promised to aid in the matter 
so far as I can consistently. 

tz Lhe chaff hive, he prenounced a ‘“hum- 
Dug :but I believe it was before he had seen 
one. I ventured, 

‘*In what respect, friend C. ?”’ 

*On the ground of expense.” 

‘*“How do you prepare bees for out-door 
wintering at the college ?”’ 

‘**We drive down four stakes, board them 
up, take off the covers to the hives, pack in 
the chaff, and then put on a cheap roof of 
boards.”’ 

I said nothing more at the time, but when 
in the apiary, I pointed out a chaff hive. 
He pronounced them handsome, as every- 
body does, and when I lifted the light cover 
with one hand, and the chaff cushicn with 
the other and exposed the bees, in a little 
more than a second, then shut them all up 
in nice wintering trim aimost as quickly, he 
—well I can not remember just what he did 
say, but he pretty soon asked, 

“How much more does the Chaff hive 
cost, than the Simplicity ?” 

‘Just one dollar more than atwo story 
Simplicity, and the upper story has a capac- 
ity for four more frames.” 

“Is that all; why I supposed they were a 
great deal more expensive.” 

“The secret of it is, they. are made of very 
cheap lumber; the greatest part of the ex- 
eine is the work, and that should be done 

xy the bee-keeper himself, during the win- 
ter season.”’ 

Hie also pronounced the Bingham smoker 
abetter one than ours, because it was larger. 
and hatl amore pointed tube, the very reas- 
ons why I should not prefer it. He had 
never tried one of our Jerger sized ones. 
Now you must not suppose we looked cross 
because we did not agree; on the contrary, 
we had some of the most hearty laughs, as 
we went over our different experiences. 
Friend Betsinger, of Mareclius, was with us, 
and it was funny, to see how differently we 
had each of us honestly decided. on many 
points. We passed a lot of meial cornered 
frames, and friend Cook remarked, 

‘There is another ‘humbug’.”’ 

‘*In what respect ?” 

‘They slide about in the hive too easily. 
We can not carry a hive from one part of 
the apiary to another, without having the 
frames slide all over to one side. The metal 
rabbets are a splendid invention, but they 
are enough. Our boys at the College iike the 
wood frames just about as well.” 

‘You object to the frames then, because 
they are too ‘movable’ ;”’ 

“Yes, and because they are expensive; 
besides, they cut one’s fingers in handling 


*‘Now I like a frame so movable that we 
ean at any time pick it up with one hand: 
to have it thus, we must have it rest on 
knife edges, or we shall have it fastened 
with propolis. With new = colonies, the 
frames do slide about, unless fastened, but 
combs 8 or 4 years old, will always have at- 
tachments that will hold strong enough, un- 
hives are to be shipped. I much 
my frames loose: it is so sel- 
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dom we move them, that the expense, asa 
whole, is but trifling, to fasten the frames 
when we want them fast. The wood slides 
easily on the metal rabbet, but in setting the 
frames down, bees will be cut in two in 
great numbers, if we attempt to handle them 
as rapidly as we do the metal frames.”’ 

I believe my two friends made no reply to 
this; one of them afterward admitted that 
he and Doolittle did kill some bees, but 
seemed to think it but asmall matter com- 
nangg ote & Now Jam not going to kill my 

ees, no matter how slowly Iam compelled 
to work. You all know how much I like to 
cheapen the articles we use about the apia- 
th if we can have them geod; well, I know 
there area great many of you, who, like 
friend C., would prefer a nice nailed frame, 
if it was very much cheaper. It is nota 
new subject to me for I have studied for 
years, on some plan of making a strong and 
stiff nailed frame,of thin strips of pine 
without any of the clumsy triangular corner 
blocks, so generally used. After my friends 
had gone, I shall have to explain that 
when the boys see me walking round our 
central stairway, they say a new bee hive, or 
honey extractor, is under way. Well, I 
walked round the stairway, and woke up 
@and planned frames inthe middle of the 
night, until I worked out the frame below. 
I think I deserve a little credit here, for I 
knew while working at it, that if I succeed- 
ed, it would spoil, in a measure, part of our 
business—the manufacture of our metal cor- 
ners. You that have the foot power saws, 
can make them yourselves, very readily. 




















=— a A 


A represents a finished frame, and inside 
of it, our engraver has shown you an en- 
larged view of the top of one of the side bars 
C, and one end of the top bar B. The nar- 
row neck of Bis simply driven into the 
end of C, and fastened with the slender brad 
shown in the cut. The engraving isso plain, 
that you will all doubtless know how to go 
to work. Get some nice straight grained 
vine, and have it dressed accurately to f. 


You had better make a brass gauge and | 


send it to the planing mill; tell them to 
plane the stuff so the gauge will just crowd 
over it. The lumber should be the best sea- 
soned you can find. We pay about $30.00 
per M., for ours, already dressed. For the 
top bars, cut off lengths exactly 194 inches; 
for the bottoms, 178, and for the ends, 94. 
These dimensions must be exact; they must 
not vary the thickness of a sheet of paper. 
It is just as easy to cut them exact as to do 
it any other way. if you only “‘attend to your 
business,”’ and if your saw is not inclined to 
go just right, make it your business to mak 

it go just right, before you commence cut- 
ting up your boards. I think the best way 








to cut boards all of a length, is to fasten a 
smooth bar just as far away from the saw, 
as the boards are to be long. First cut your 
boards off short enough to handle them; 
make the end straight and square, and then 
hold it close up to this gauge, while you cut 
off the lengths. 
Now for the notches; this looks very for- 
midable, at first, but itis very easily, and 
gales done. We will sort out all the boards 
or the end pieces first. Make a groove clear 
across the end like C, with a wabbling saw, 
such as [ have told you how to fix, several 
times. This groove should be about 4 inch 
wide, a little less if any thing; the depth 
should be just+inch, if that is to be the 
thickness of your top bar. Of course, we are 
next to cut the four grooves in each of the 
top bar boards. Your saw is to be set with 
less wabble, that it may cut just the thick- 
ness of the end bars. e decided on a lit- 
tle less than ¢ of an inch for this. The depth 
is to be so as to leave just enough wood in 
the center for it to drive hard, into the end 
bars. Raising and lowering your saw table, 
will gauge this to a hair’s breadth, if you are 
only careful. When your pieces are all 
grooved, you have nothing to do but rip off 
the a just the right thickness. I have 
said nothing about the bottom bar and _ bot- 
tom corners, but you can make them in the 
same way, or as we do our section box stuff 
and metal cornered frames. Such frames 
can be made for 24 cents each, and the work 
should be nice and exact, for that price. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes, 


Or Letters from Those \Vho Have Made 
Bee Culture a Faiiure. 








Yn will have to put me in “Blasted Hopes.” I 





have about 3,000 lbs. of thick well ripened_hon- 

ey, and can sell it for 10¢e only, at retail. I will 
have to advertise you in GLEANINGS, for humbugging 
me; you recommended cheese cloth for strainers 
and I could not force my honey through with my 
hands, but it was all sealed. W. B. COLLINS. 

Arrow Rock, Mo., Nov. 20th, 1877. 

You might put some water with it, the way 
milk men do, friend C., but on the whole, 
I think it would bea better way to keep 
it in a warm room, until it will run nr Aree 
the cheese cloth. Make your cloth into a 
deep bag, and the weight of the honey will 
force it through. It just occurs to me that 
we do not quite belong in this department, 
but Iecan find nobody else to put here. I 
wonder if it is true that people who make 
failures don’t say anything about it. 


Some 5 or6 years ago I was badly affected with 
fever. It was what I call B. fever. Well you see, I 
bought up all the bees I could, and in my first exper- 
ience in transferring I got wounded on the end of my 
nose. My good wife, on being called, brought me 
some water in a tea cup, and I plunged my nose as 
near the bottom of the cup as was possible, 80 my 
nose, for the time, was out of the reach of bees. This 
was an evil omen, The second year I had about 50 
stands, and then commenced the scourge among them. 
The next season I was able to put only 22 into winter 
quarters, and but 2 came out inthe spring. In the 
fall I had but four, the next spring,0. This, with all 


the stings, and trials of poor Italian queens, trying 
to get the stripe on my blacks, and returning symp- 
toms of fever from time to time, coursing through 
my bones deserves to me a place in “Blasted Hopes.” 
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But I have purchased 3 more stands, and want to be- 

gin my A BC, which please send to me for the 25c 

inglosed. One who likes honey. H. F. PHILPS. 
aribault, Minn., Dec. 17th, 1877. 





lenclose $1,00 for GLEANINGS, but that is more 
money than I have made from my bees this season. 
I have 23 hives, but my report is only ‘Blasted 
Hopes.”” Thanks to golden rod, however, they stored 
up nicely for winter, thus saving me the expense of 
feeding, for which I feel grateful. 
E. W. GRISWOLD, Essex, Conn., Dec. 5th, ’77. 





WU iLIA'T KIND OF SECTION BOXES SHALL 
WE USE. 


‘HE statement made on page 317. Vol. 5, perhaps 

|~ requires a little explanation from me. 

been sold for 25c.”’ By turning to 
the reader will see that the best 


nati was l15c. New York offered 18. Now within a 


week of the time that he was offered the 18c, we sold | 


our honey for 20c, here, Thurber & Co. paying the 
transportation and taking all risks, thus showing that 
our honey brought at least 2c, and the transportation 
more than Novice was offered for his. On same page 
(317) C. R. Isham says, “Thurber paid Mr. Doolittle 
20c, per Ib. for the honey to which was awarded the 
$50,00 Gold Medal. They paid me 25c, for the 90 Ibs. 
I exhibited in competition.”’ To this we will say our 
crate of honey put up to compete for the medal was 
stolen off the cars in jrenaponteoe, sO was not on 
exhibition ; but we had another crate there of 374Ibs. 
for which Thurber & Co., were offered $1.00 per Ib. 
crate and all, before we left N.Y. We charged Thur- 


ber & Co. no more for this crate than for any of the | 
rest, as they bought our whole crop. We make this | 


explanation that the readers of GLEANINGS may not 
get the impression that a crop of 9,000 Ibs. of honey 
could be sold for as high a price as a crate or two se- 
lected out of 9,000 Ibs. would bring, when selected to 
compete for a Gold Medal. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N.Y. 


The sample cases we sent Newman, King | 


and Muth, were, as I have said before, to 
test their shipping qualities, and not espe- 
cially to get prices. Rather than be to the 


expense of re them back, we told them | 


to give us credit for whatever they could af- 
ford. At this same time, we had a standing 
offer for 2 tons or more, at 25¢c, and the calls 
we had from different parties from the city 
of Cleveland alone, would have taken all of 
friend Doolittle’s 9.000 lbs at 25e. without 
trouble, had it been in 1 1b. thin light pine 
sections. 

Now there is something to say on the oth- 


we have had enquiries for more. We would show 
like a pattern crate filled with 1]b. frames to bee 
men seeking desirable packages. 
i. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
New York, Dee. 12th, 1877. 


After the sample case was received, the 
following came to hand: 


We are very much obliged to you for the crate, and 
feel sorry it was not on exhibition at the American 
Institute fair. There can be hardly a doubt but it 
would have been favorably received. The idea of 
doing away with so much unneccessary tare in the 
way of glass is a great advantage. Had all the honey 
we purchased this year been crated in your style of 





Novice | 
says, ‘‘A crop like Doolittle’s could easily have | 
age 212, same Vol., | 
ovice could get of- | 
fered for his honey at that time, in Chicago & Cincin- | 


crates, it is our firm belief we would have paid for 
50,000 Ibs. less weight. Please excuse a suggestion; 
and that is, reduce the size so as to hold 24 frames. 
With this alteration it will no doubt be the best, i. e., 
the most acceptable crate on the market. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Dec. 19th, ’77. 

We have the 24 box eases on hand, as well 
| as the 48, and just such a one was sent to 
| the Ohio State fair by one of our friends. I 
really do not know whether it took the pre- 
mium or not, but we have had many letters 
of inquiry, in regard to it. 

Some may ask why I did not send a case 
to compete for the gold medal. Well, the 
real truth was that I wasafraid to. I would 
of course think that mine was best, and if I 
didn’t get the medal, I would perhaps get 
jealous, and quarrel with my best friend ; if 
I did get the medal, judging from what I re- 
member of myself during past similar expe 
riences, it would do me still more harm. 
That is rather a humiliating confession to 
make, is it not? Well, I rejoice that there 
is a very safe place for me in such matters, 
and for all who are unfortunately like me. 
It is to give God all the credit, for all that 
we may succeed in doing; then we are at 
peace with all the world, with our own selves, 
feel pleasantly toward everybody, and it 
| matters very little whether we get all the 
| credit we deserve or not, if our efforts have 
| been the means of doing good and helping 
| mankind. 

If you are undecided in regard to the sec- 
tion boxes, just place a few of each kind in 
the market. The people will very quickly 

| tell you which they prefer. 





er side; it is really more profitable, (or rath- | 


er we get more money) to sell honey at 20ce. 


in the Betsinger box (the one Doolittle uses) | 
I have | 


than to sell it for 25e in our sections. 
lot purchased of D., and although we put in 
thin glass, it weighs 11 ounces. I believe 
the boxes do not average over 2 lbs. each, so 


you see we get 1 lb. and 5 oz. of honey for | 
ver lb. for the 


40c. This would be over me.) 


honey when ready for the table. Our sec- 


tions weigh 1 oz. At 25e., the honey on the | 


table, costs near 27c. therefore if people will 


more profitable to let them have it. Friends 
Betsinger and Doolittle claim they will, and 
perhaps such is the case. in cities, but in our 
own town and Cleveland, the 1 lb. seetions 
in our glass retailing case, would leave the 
other untouched. Perhaps the 1 lb. sections 
have not found their way vet into the cities. 
The following seems to look that way: 

We have had a consignment of honey this year in 
Cast 
ing to vour directions. 


This honey sold quickly, and 


ust taken a section box at random, from a | 


s, or: rather 1 lb. frames and crates made accord- 


HOW DOOLITTLE GOT 566 LBS. FROM 
ONG COLONY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT RAISING LOTS OF BEES. 


YG ‘7 E are requested to give particulars in regard 
VN to the way we managed the stock that gave 
* us the 566 lbs. extracted honey, the past sea 
son. The stock was selected on account of being 
near the house, and was no better than % our stocks. 
They were built up on the plan we have so often 
given, of contracting the hive by means of a division 


c ( Wi | board and then spreading the brood from time to 
pay the same for a 2 lb. glassed section, it is | 


time, as they would bearit. About June first, they 
were changed from one of our standard hives toa 


| hive four feet long holding 32 Gallup frames, but 


were not given the whole number of frames until @ 
bout June 20th. We supposed we were going to keep 
the about 16 to 20 combs, but found we 
could not do it without a division board of some kind, 


queen on 


| soat the height of the season, about July 15th, we had 


brood in every one of the 32 frames, or to the amount 
of 1400 square inches, which the reader will see would 


ive 70,000 bees in 21 days. This was the best, by fag, 
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we ever hada queen do. We extracted when the 
bees began to seal over the cells at the topof the 
combs. The honey was about inthe proportion of 
15 lbs. apple blossom to 185 lbs. white clover, 290 Ibs. 
basswood and teasel and 76 lbs. buckwheat. At the 
end of the season there were no more bees than in 
many of the other hives. They were helped in no 
way, except by giving them empty combs enough to 
fill the hive. 

Novice says on page 263, Vol. 5, “Before we put you 
clear at the head of the class we want you to bring 
the 152 clonies through to next May, without losing 
asingz colony.” This we do not expect to do, for we 
never have wintered our bees without loss since the 
winter of 1870-1; and if we should succeed in doing 
so, it would be only to double them back in the 
spring to 100 colonies, as that is the highest number 
we ever wish to commence the season with, and all 
I believe one person is capable of taking care of to 
secure the best results. We find it more profitable 
to double up bees in the proper way, than to sell 
them at present prices ; and 100 colonies is the height 
of my ambition to commence the season with. We 
would rather do less and do it well, than have 300 or 
400 stocks and not half do the work they would re- 
quire. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N Y. 

Well, I declare friend D., if you have not 
one right back to the ‘‘Long idea” hive. 
f one works for extracted honey alone, 

there are some very pleasant features about 
the Long hive, especially if you have a col- 
ony of bees that will keep on raising bees as 
fast as we spread the frames. From the ex- 
perience I have had, I[ am inclined to think 
all colonies cannot be profitably worked in 
that way; at least, after thousands of such 
hives have been made and used a few sea- 
sons, they have, almost without exception, 
been abandoned sooner or later. As the 582 
lbs. obtained by friend Elwood from a sin- 
gle colony in 1874, was with a two story hive, 
I think we can conclude that the Long hive 
had little if anything to do with it, and that 
friend D. could have done nearly, if not 
quite, as well with a two story hive. These 
are important matters, for we do not want 
to waste our money as we have done, by 
building new fangled hives only to throw 
them aside in a year or two. 
G0 te 


FRIEVD JOINER AND HIS SWABRMI- 
ING T.LvUBLE. 





AND HOW HE “TALKS” ABOUT IT. 





Ef HAVE neglected, so long, my correspondence to 
| GLEANINGS, that lam almost ashamed to come 
—™ arain. Ihave hada great many things to say to 
your readers, but before I was ready to say them, 
some one else had said them better than I could. I 
promised to give my experience in section boxes, and 
fdn. I mide ) swarms early in June, in Simplicity 
hives, one story, 7 frames empty and 2 frames of sec- 
tions with starters, by shaking all the bees from the 
com>: of a populous eolony into the L. hive on old 
stand. Each new colony was then given aframe of 
brood; they soon filled the empty frames and the 2 
frames of sections. I then put on upper stories with 
6 frames of sections, and one frame of brood, and 
raised the two frames of sections from below and re- 
placed them with empty ones. They at once began 
work above, and by July 4th, I began to take off niee- 
ly filled sections of clover honey, and then they began 


to swarm. They were all well shaded. I returned 
the swarms and moved the stands tothe other side 
of the yard and they swarmed again; I clipped the 
queens’ wings, destroyed all cells and still they 
swarmed; I destroyed the queens, and they swarmed 
and entered hives that had queens, and then swarmed 
and some of them “went West.” When a swarm 
would come out from some colony that had a queen, 
as soon as my simpleton bees heard them, out they 
would come as many as five swarms at atime and 
‘“jine in.’”’ I was the laughing stock of the neighbor- 
hood; every bee that was old enough to fly would 
leave. I took all their honey and still they would 
swarm; they would in some mysterious manner 
coax virgin queens into their hives, and next day 
they would come out all ready to emigrate. After J 
had exhausted all my ingenuity, 4 or 5 swarms held a 
camp meeting one day on an apple tree and departed, 
taking the strikers with them I suppose, as I had no 
more trouble. All hands went to work, and during 
the short season that followed I got about 600 lbs. of 
section honey. Now, among all these, there was one 
colony that did just as I wanted them to, and there 
were two colonies that, after I moved them, did all 
| right. What in ‘Sam Hill’ possessed the others I 
| don’t to this day understand. I found out that tin 
| separators are a necessity for keeping the combs 

straight, and for keeping the queen and pollen out 
| of the two frames below. Pollen will still be put in 
| below if you do not close the entrance in front of the 
| frames of sections. 


} 

| Another thing you want to be careful about, is to 

| have the frames of the upper story hang scant % inch 
from the lower frames, or comb will be built there 

| that will bother “amazin.” Keep your tin separators 
bright and clean, or section honey will be attached. 
Now about side sections in American or other tall 
hives. The*Corporal,” my neighbor, has American 
hives; he removed two frames next the door and 

| put in a wide frame filled with sections. When 
they got nicely started he would stack them up on 
top with wooden separators, and he got some nice 
honey. 

Well, [had some tall hives, the “National,” and / 
tried it, and I'll be “switched” if the bees didn’t come 

| into the section frames and eat up the fdn. When I 
opened the door and looked in, they peeped at me 
through the slit in the separators as much as to say, 
“That's too thin old chap, pull down your vest and 
wipe off your chin.” But “nary” asection did I get. 
Well, to sum it all up, I calculate that I got 600 Ibs. 
section box honey in place of 1500 Ibs. I might have 
extracted, and lost 5or6swarms, by emigration. But 
you know, if a fellow never goes into the water un- 
til he learns to swim, it’s a slow business. I am de- 
termined to learn how to raise section honey. Any- 
body can raise extracted honey, and any farmer that 
does not have what honey he needs for family use, 
does not live up to his privilege; but when you come 
to box honey as acrop,inany considerable amount. 
notwithstanding Doolittle, Harbison and Hethering- 
ton, and even Novice, why, it just “gits’ me. The 
trouble is swarming fever. 

I'll tell you what Lam going todo next year, if the, 
will swarm, why I'll let “em” and put “tem” into one 
story Simplicities; and when they get done ['ll double 
“em” up and pile on the sections. I've asked Doolit- 
tle, several times, how he keeps his bees from 
swarming, and he won't tell. [ motion we expel him 
for contempt, and when he asks to join again, make 
it a condition that he tells “all he knows” about the 
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swarming fever. Well! of all the long winded yarns! 
and I ain’t half through. R. L. JOINER. 
Wyoming, Wis., Dec. 18th, 1877. 


We have heard reports of such swarming | 


times, friend J., but they have never yet 
come into our own apiary. If you remem- 
ber, friend Doolittle had just abcut such a 
time in ‘76, and if I em correct, he didn’t 
know what to do, any more than you did. 
It strikes me that I should turm my whole 
apiary to queen rearing, or at least the rest- 


less stocks, and then hive every swarm, | 


even if there were no more than a pint, and 
let them raise queens. Would not this 
course have satisfied them? I agree with 
you in regard to having the space a scant # 
between the upper and lower frames, but if 
you don’t look out, they will put bits of wax 
in the way even then; the result will be that 
bees will be pinched, if the combs are very 
heavy. This is to me, perhaps, the most 
difficult point in a two story hive. In spite 
of all that Doolittle and his neighbor Bet- 
singer have said in favor of comb honey, I 
believe they both say they would work their 
apiaries entirely for extracted, if they could 
be assured of 10e¢ per Ib. 
closely, Mr. B. said one great inducement 
would be that producing extracted honey 
was so much less work. Prof. Cook, also, 
strongly insists that extracted honey is going 
to be the great staple eventually. Let us 
have hives that will admit of working for 
either without any expensive changes. 
SIMPSON'’S HONEY PLANT. 


=f AGAIN ask permission to use the colums of 
| GLEANINGS to answer a host of inouiries about 
= that honey plant (S. Nodosa). The plant, as 
found here, nearly always grows among other weeds, 
or in brush or pertially shaded wocds. I think it will 
always be found more abundent in the vicinity of an 
old apiary than elsewhere. The cause is thet it must 
be fertilized by the bee or insect in search of the 
sweets it yields. 
It commences hlooming from the first to the tenth of 


July, or about the time that linden and clover close | 


snd continues until frost, yielding honey, be the 
weather wet, warm or cold, during blocm:; but not 
being frequented at all times by bees. As soon as 


hearts-ease cr buckwheat begins to yield, it is for- | 
soken until they cease, when they go beck to it again. | 
{ feel pretty well satisfied that one acre thoroughly | 


set with it, would keep up breeding and some honey 
storing for 50 or 100 colonies during the trying months 
of July and Aug. I have tried mustard, catnip, mel- 
ilot, and this serson mignonette: the trouble with 
them is that when honey ceases elsewhere, caused 


by atmospheric changes, it ceases with them; but | 


not so with the honey plant. It may not yield so 
much but it will still present its cup brimming full 
of nectar every morning. 

The honey is of excellent quality: as clear as clo- 
ver, making benutiful comb, but lacking any distinct 
aroma, as linden cr buckwheat. it is excellent for 
cooking purposes, leaving none cf the honey taste 
when used for sweetening tea or coffee, and it bakes 
eaual to sugar. 

Ido not know how far North or South it would 
flourish but I have sent seeds ic every state in the 
Union, and roots as far South as New Orleans, and 
North as Wisconsin. We shall hear in due time. 

The above are as correct answers as I know how, 
at the present time, to give to questions that have 
been asked me through the mail. This may be old 
to some of vou, but there seems to be a goodly num- 
ber of the 288 subseribers (it should be double that) 
to whom it will be new. JAS. A. SIMPSON. 

HONEY REPORT FOR, 1877. 

i had 27 stands May Ist, 
balance except 4, hybrids. 
*S stand n gocd condition. Mya 


sr.the result of intreducing 


bovt half pur 


Tce sed the Set 


Italian, the 
son with 

is now 3 pure 
young aquecns oft 


wanted. 


When questioned | 


The root bears transplanting Well. | 


|he advises sowing it in Jan., Feb.. 


my own rearing. Extracted hcney, 4,2€0 lbs. Bcx 


honey, 21 lbs. <All sold in hcme market and more 
Averege price. 12¢ per lb. 
JAs. A. SIMPSON, Alexis, Ills., Dec. 1th, V7. 
The plants were fourd growing quite 
plentifully in our neighLcrhood, atter we 
once staited out to look {orthem. It seems 
that they are easily broken down by cattle 
or stock, for although we found none in the 
open fields, they were tound quite plentitul- 
ly in old tree tops, piles of brush, fence corn- 
ers, and most of all, in the edge of hedge 
fences. We secured quite a lot of the seed, 
by simply breaking off the stalks. and laying 
them in a basket having a paper Jaid inside. 
By the time we reached home, cuite a quan- 
tity of clean seed was found cn the paper. 
The quantity of honey feund in a single 
blossom, is certainly astonishing, and as 
it blooms profusely, I cannot see why it 
will not prove of great value. We have re- 
ceived a sample of the heney frcm friend §., 
and should unhesitatingly } renounce it clo- 
ver, both frcm looks end ixsite, unless it be 
that it lacks tle mild flavor ikat scme spec- 
imens of tine well ripened clover possess. 





The A BC of Bee Culiwe. 
CATNIP. (Nepata Catavia). This is a 

near relative of GILL-OVER-1HE-GROUND, 

which see. Quinby has said that if he 


were to grow any plant exclusively for the 
honey it produced, that plant would be Cat- 
| nip, and very likely he was not far from 


right. But as we have never yet had any 
definite report from a sufficient field of it to 
test it alone, either in quality or quantity of 
the honey, we remain almost as much in the 
dark in regard to it as we were at the time 


| he made the statement, several years ago. 


Several have cultivated it in small patches, 
and have reported that in astate of cultiva- 
tion, it apparently yielded more honey than 
in its wild state, for bees are found on it 
almost constantly, for several months in the 
year; yet no one, I believe, is prepared to 
say positively that it would pay to cultivate 
it for this purpose. Seeds have been adver- 
tised and sold through our Journals for 
several years, but,as many complaints have 
been made that they did not grow, and as 
we have entirely failed in, getting several 
different samples to germinate, we are a lit- 
tle doubtful about the feasibility of sending 
out seed. The only person who has raised 
cultivated plants from the seed, that we re- 
member of, is M. Nevins, Cheviot, O., and 
and 
March. It is very likely that this, like many 
of the seeds of forest trees, requires the 
agency of the frost, to make it germinate. 
Such would seem to be the case from the 
reports of several, to the effect that they had 
caused it to grow in fence corners, brush 
heaps. and waste by simply 


many pleces. 
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sprinkling the seed on the ground as they 
passed along. Mr. Nevins, and J. Wolfen- 
den, of Adams, Wis., both speak of the 
honey as being equal in quality to either 
White clover or Basswood. 

Since the above was written, we have had 
several reports from those who have raised 
the plants in great profusion; and as one of 
the parties said the seed came up very thick- 
ly on the plat of ground where he winnowed 
the seed, we are inclined to think the trouble 
has been in saving the seed, or in sowing it. 
It seems that the seed should be gathered 
about as soon as itis fully ripe, and if the 
weather is favorable, it may be ssowed im- 
mediately. Samples of seed gathered as 
above, have germinated without any trouble. 
The plant does not usually blossom until the 
second year, but if sowed very early, on fine 


soil, it may make quite a bloom the first sea- | 


son. 
CIDER AND CIDER MILLS. Not 
only are many of our bees drowned in the 
cider, in the vicinity of Cider mills, but 
the cider if gathered late in the season, is 
very apt to prove very unwholesome asa 
diet for our little friends. Probably much 


of the dysentery that causes such havoc is 


the result of this unsealed cider stored in 
the cells when winter comes on. If the col- 
ony is very strong, and well supplied with 
winter stores, the cider-may do but little 
harm, but where they afte weak and obliged 
to use the cider largely, they sometimes die 
even in the fall. We at one time fed a col- 
ony about a gallon of sweet cider, and they 
were dead before Christmas. At another 


time a barrel of sweet cider was found to be | 


leaking, but as the bees took it up greedily 


as fast as it ran out, their owner kindly al- | 


lowed them to work away. 
quite promptly, after the experiment. 


The bees of a large apiary, will take sweet | 


cider from the mill, nearly as fast as it can 
be made, and we at one time had quite a se- 
rious time with the owner of sucha mill, 
because the Italians insisted on 
shares,” whenever he made sweet cider. 
After paying quite a little sum in the way of 
damages, and losing our bees every season 


there was a large apple crop, besides buying | 


sugar in the vain attempé to call them away 


by counter inducements, we, at the sugges- | 
tion of one of the other sex, hung white eloth | 


curtains over all the openings to the mill. 
Some strips of pine, $2.50 worth of sheeting 
23 yards wide, and a couple of hours time. 
fixed the mill so that scareely a bee was to 


be seen inside. Ina very short time they 


They all died | 


** going | 


gave up flying around the mill, and appar- 
ently forgot all about it. 


+ ‘ 
DANDBELION. $(Turvcucum). This 
plant, I am inclined to think, is of more im- 
portance, than is generally supposed, for it 
comes into bloom just after fruit blossoms, 
and as it yields both pollen and honey, it 
keeps up brood rearing, when it is of the ut- 
most importance it should be kept going. I 
do not know that it would pay to raise a field 
of Dandelions expressly for the bees, but as 
they grow to a great size and luxuriance 
when allowed to stand and blossom in the 
garden, I feel pretty sure that a cultivated 
| plat of them would furnish a great amount 
of honey. Whata pretty sight it would be 
on our honey farm. They do not ordinarily 
blossom until the second season, but per- 
| haps, like catnip and clover, they would do 
| 80, if sowed early and cultivated. As Dan- 
| delions seem to be much on the increase in 
| the fields and about the roadsides in our vi- 
| cinity, I think we can safely conclude that 
| the more bees there are kept, the more such 
| plants we shall have, for they, by fertilizing 
‘each blossom, produce an unusual amount 
of good sound seed. I do not think of any 
| other purpose for which the Dandelions can 
be used, except as greens in the spring; if 
we allowed stock to forage on our yellow 
| flower garden, I am afraid it would mar its 
| beauty, if not its usefulness for honey. 
I really cannot say much in praise of the 
' Dandelion honey, for we extracted some that 
| we ealled Dandelion on account of the taste, 
'and we could not use it atall. It was so 
| dark colored and strong, that we with difli- 
| culty gave it away. The honey may have 
| been from the shell bark hickory, however, 








| as that comes in bloom at about the same 
| time. 

DISEASES OF BEES. I am very 
glad indeed, to be able to say that bees are 
less liable to be affected with disease, than 
perhaps any other class of animated crea- 
tion. Itis perhaps because the individual 
members of a colony, are’ so constantly giv- 
ing way to other younger members, as they 

are hatehed out, and come on the stage of 

jaction. Nothing but a really contagious 
disease, could do very much harm, where 
vigorous and youthful members are being 
‘added to the family cirele almost daily, and 
vear, by hundreds 





fora great part of the 
thousands. Therefore. if vour b 
thrift, all \ 
rearing bri 
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Implements for the Apiary. 


No. 1, shows a Simplicity Hive, single story, with the sheet of Duck removed, so as to show the 
10 frames in place. The Chaff Cushion is shown in the cover, where it is fastened by 8 or 10 tacks 
around the edge. You wil! observe that when the Cushion is thus fastened in the cover, we 
are obliged to have the sheet of Duck shown at No.8. fitted closely over the frames that the 
bees may not get to the Cushion, or it would be stuck so tightly to the frames that we could never 
get the hive open. For wintering, a much thicker cushion is used, unquilted, and placed in an 
upper story. This Hive is shown with the entrance closed, by pushing it back squarely on the bot- 
tom board, while Nos. 2 and 3 are pushed forward so as to give a % inch passage for the bees. No. 













































There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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2 shows the way in which we contract the 
wito sawdust, only it needs stamping do vn alittle more. 
Cover and bottom board are always used same side 
uv. Bottom board shoull rest on four half vricks. 
No 3 is a 2-story hive, being simply to bodies one over 
the other, with the cover renovel, the covers and bot- 
tom boards being one aad the su ne thing.; 
hive is comvosed. The t vo large ones, are of 
the side antentof ahive,ant the strips tying: on 
them are the pieces that are nviled under the cov -r, as 
will ve readily unieratoo! vy looking at the diagram 
on page 7. The iroa frame leaning against No.3,.is the 
gauge to be slippel over the hives while they are be- 
ing natled. It is, inside, 204 by 16 inches. and is slip 
net over ths hive both top and @ottom, like a hoop. 


This holds them square and true, and shows when the | 
If tev just fill the hoops, you can | 


stuff is just right 
be sure that any hive you have will just. fit any other, 
and that it will be exactly rightJwor every frame in the 
apiarys 4 they are a'iso made on a gauge, as they.cer- 
tainly shoul! he; or at ledst the suff should be cut to 
fiia gauge. . * Tr 
No_]2 is a fram? containing 8 g° roth mb test filled with 
with tdn., and No. 13 iis the same with the eepara- 
tors alded. At No. : 
sections at each outside of the h 
in which we arrange a gin 
idaving the brood in thé m 
upper story is stpnosed to filied with these frames 
of sections. No. ll is & m@tal-cornered frame filled 
wit filn., and a transferring clasp, No. 23, is shown 
pushed down on tha top bar, a8 they are used 
At No. 4 we havea frame of fancy sections. The 
= is put in these by pushing them apart, and-eatch- 
ing it between the tvo % boards of which ny are 
made. N». 161s the Q: 1inby smoker, and No. is th: 
Doolittle sm*ker. No. 19 is a quart feeder. Wwe 6 ‘sh raid 


ive; this is the 
story for comb honey, 
@die. At No. 3the whole 


w a y 


have added, ia the proper place, that the arttst has | 


put qiite a numer of wires on the grape. vine trelids, 
white bat 3 are really needed. The grape. ving; are 
also heavy with foliage toward the top of the posts, 
during the eotenetci: . oom 
ED 22+ a — 


OUR PRICE LIST FOR 1878. 


Bee keepers who are ready and willing to work for their 


honey, we believe are all busy, and are all so faras we | 


know, realizing as fair a rewatd for the time and capital 
invested, as in other kinds of business. A few of the most 


keen and enterprising, are, as in all kinds of business, far | 


outstripping the rest. and it rests with you alone, my 
friend, to determine what place in the ranks you will oc- 
cupy. Just one piece of advice: 
say, don’t get in debt for them; if you haven’t the money 
to purchase, don’t buy until you get it. 
satisfied with little, and let your apiary grow of itself, and 
I say this because I really do not wish 
you to be disappointed. If you study the subject and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the bees by actual work 
among them, 
you can handle either. I want to see you all prosper, and 
to do so, you must be cheerful, courageous and indepen- 
dent; above all, don"t get crazy and extravagant if you 
should happen to get $25 or £50,as the proceeds of one 
colony ina season; prosperity is sometimes harder to hear 
than adversity. 


he self-sustaining 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY. 


We have carefully thrown ont or remodeled every- | 


thing in our list found in any way defective, and we 
offer aothing that we do not approve of and use in 
our owl apiary. 

We cin ship promptly, by Freight, Express or Mail, 
(none mailavle except those designated.) ronds men- 
tiene. in the list in every number ot 
Hives,.Extractors, &c., can be sent much cheaper by 
Freight. but in this case they should be ordered three 
or four weeks before needed, if the distance is con- 
siderable. During the months of April, May and 
June, orders mav sometimes be delayed several day 
but our customers may rely upon receiving notice at 
once on receiot of all remittances 

At the prices civen in this list, 
pany every is the sending of 
entails an additional expense, and goods som 
ai! to be taken, we really dis'‘ixe to send them 


cash must 
goods, C.O. D. 
‘times 
thus 


aceom- 
order ; 


| 
entrance | 
' Expres3 


In the fore-, | 
vround are seen the four simple pieces of which the | 
course | 


| ble. 
| agent (f)s> by all means; if mot, sead the meney 


uf | respectively, about 5, 15 and 2: 
2 we see one of these frames of |} 


| San Pranci-00......ccspes 


L Order, re 


{ evn at thelow price of 10 cents. 


| when the money is sent, they may if disvosed, 
| never received it. 
However attractive the | 


a e 72 are lescribe, we wi oman t 
wares may seem that we are about to describe, we would | stand the loss myself Atée te only on 


Be humble and | 


both capital and bees will come as fast as | 


GLEANINGS, | 


but if you are content to pav from 25 cents to $1 to the 
} company to bring. us the money, (which 
“ould be _ Ne P. O. Order for 10 cents,) we will send 
them (. O. D. when desired. Orders for frames or 
hives of dime meee diffeting from those named, wiit 
also be liable co some ad litfonal delay, @speeiaily du- 
ring the “honey months,” 

PREPAYING EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 

Express charges are so variable that it seems diffi- 
cult to establisa aaniform and satisiactory rate: yet 
if you Ch90a to leave the mutter to us, We can prepay 
oharyze3 at .avout the rates given in the following ta- 
If vou Gan make a better arrangement with your 
to 
us and-we will prepay express when goods are 
shipped. [f your express oflice is not on a main line. 
from 25 to 5) cents more must be added. This is rath- 
er indefinite, we ave aware, but it 4s e best we can 
do. It —— are not wanted a5 once, they can be 
sont bg freicht at one-half, or still less rates; bat itis 
very. unwise (Q wait uncil they are wanted and then 
order by freight. As an illustration, we have taken a 
cover, a whole hive and an extractor, they weigh 
5 pounds. 


RATE AT WHICH WE CAN PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 
Yover. Hive. LE.tractor- 
IEOW MOU +. <b ccbocestesscsue @ M0 $ .75 $1 00 
ORICA. 204-00 ctehesesees 00 
5.75 
2.75 
3.20 


65 
4.00 
2.00 
2.35 


eeweee 


3.00 
1.60 


INOW ONDBNE 0.05000 cc cgc0esess 
Galvestorm.... 
; — 
HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Tf you do not wish to take any risk of loss, : 
gistered letter, or get a N. ¥. Draft. But as 
al! these ways are erpensive, es; pe ttaly forsmiullanounts, 
Pewill make a suggestion. Proba tly not more than on 
letier in a thousand, is lost in the mail but to be on th 

safe side, we will assume thi wt oneina hundred will bh 
lost. The cheapest way is to get a Money Order, but 
we pay $1). to have the 
one hundred letters safe, besides the trow le of getting 
the Order. Had you put $10. in each of the hundred let- 
ters, and lost one of them you would have been no inore 
out of pocket. This would show that it only pays to reg- 
ister amounts exceeding $10. T make it a little safer, 
call it 35., and we have for years se ot all sums of less 
than $b., in the letters, and toe hae wed in fees, far 
more than the amount lost, sides stving our friend 
who recived it te trouble oF a ing it cashed. Thi: 
plan only applies to persons of known integrity, for 
say they 
Df you do uct know MB, you had bet- 
ter not send me any loose money, for [ may be only writ- 
ing this to get the advantage. Do you asiwhy Ido nor 
letterin one jiun- 
dred? I would « heerfully do this,were I not in danyer of 
d ving harmby making such a proposal in a pwdlic cir- 
cular, for it would be too much like leaving the doort 
»ne’s store open all night. Besides, I should have t» 
charge a little more for goods, if I stood ALA. losses. 1 
would advise all to do business with as muci ecomomy as 
possible, but when losses come, I think it bist that u 
each bear our share of them, cheerfully. 

For fractional parts of a dollar, postage stamps art 
always acceptadle, and we can use them of any denon 
ination. 


send P, 


te 


We always consider it an especial favor to have cus- 
tomers inform us by postal card whether goods are sat 
isfactory; whether our mode of packing is ejicient ; time 
taken in transit; whether Express or Freight cha 
were reasonable. etc., etc. 

Re Spe ctfully, A. 


I. ROOT. Medina, O 





IMPLEMENTS, AND SUPPLIES FOR 
THE APIARY. 


1" . , . y° 
To avo 1 ws CSS TE PEL Pion, S pric at cx 


mths 


only furthe Yr erntan 0 of Jue *f les q iven al 


ANINGS ; therefore 


phabet call 
for 


Le Ss Wwe keep 


lesiqnated in the left hand col- 


res giving the amount of postage 
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ALIGHTING BOARDS. 





ALIGHTING BOARD, DETACHABLE, 


= | 
These are intended especially for hives with a loose 


iettom, but can be used on almost any hive. They 
wre festened to the 
screws. The entrance is closed or enla:gea at pleas- 
ure, by moving the hive backward or forward. They 
look rather pretty on the Simplicity Hive, but Ido not 
think them at all essential. See HLVES. 
By mail, 25 cents. 


BARRELS FOR HONEY,’ 


Price, $2.50; the same waxed and painted, $3,50. 
For directions tor waxing and painting. and all about 
barrcls and barreling boney, see A BC, Part Fist. 


BASSWOOD TREES. 
Sasswood or Linden trees. securely packed 
iative soil adhering to the routs 


Young 
with some of their 
ot each. 

(one foot and under, per one hundred 

vic *e # ts = by mail... 
«ine foot to five feet * a 
Five feet totenteet “ “ 

These will be taken directly 
wanted, and if planted any time atter the leaves have 
falien. until the ground freezes, not one in one bun- 
dred should tailto grow. They can also be sent during 
the months ot 
is, perhaps preferable. For a description of the bass- 
weod with engravirg, see A BC, Part First. 


BEE-KEEPER’S MEDLEY. 


¢2 00 
3 05 
4 OO 
10 00 
from the forest as 


Tilisisa fine large photograph, size 11x14, containing ex- | 


ellent, large photogravhs of both Langstroth and Quinby, 


esides good sized pictures of almost all the prominent 


hee-keepers and writers for the Bee Journals. The narse 
feach is plainiy printed onit. and as it contains over 

5») pictures, it makes a very pleasant study, especially af- 
ier having followed these friends in their wriiings 28 we 
liave many of them, for vears. Think of having a good 
photo of Hetherin Grimm, Doolittle, Bolin, 
Cook, Dadant, Dean, Duivis. Gallup. Katie Grimm, Mrs. 
Harrison, Dr. a n, Muth, Ne Nesbit, Wagner. 
Prof. Kirtland, Porsons, C arey, aud enough move to near- 
y till this page, all sent sufely for only $3,(0. 


BEES. 
Bees, full colony amply provided for winter, in 
our new two story, chaff hive (aescribed Nov. and 
Dev.No’s .. 76), tested queen from imported mother, 
‘ival cuaranteed..(Lawn hive 81 more.)..$15 00 
rhe same ina 1 story Simplicity bive 13 00 
The same in oldstyle L. hive wiih portico, ete.12 00 
The same with hybrid queen 10 00 
Not provisioned for winter (hybrids in ‘old hive) 7 7 OO 
Pwo fra me nucleu s with tested queen .. 5 50 
= : The same with dolar queer 4 00 
F< ran imported queen in any of the above, add $5.00, 
Ve think we ean} repare bees for shipoing safely any 
nuthin the year; when we fai] in so dving,we will give 


COME FOUNDATION. 
PURE BEESWAX, 
Packed in neat wocden be xes—paper between every 
per 


rton, 


His, 


safe ar 


Cwo sheets. 
1 lb. 6x6, hy mz 
3 ‘* 12x18 or 


! 

| 8x16 
| packed in boxes of 3, 5, 10, 25, 50. and 100 lbs. each, 
4 — only in these boxes at the above prices. 


| makes from 4 to 9 square feet of surface. 


bottom board with a couple of | 


Price 10 cts., | 


April and May; and spring planting | 


Prof. | 


L. breod frames] 
and 


inches [exact size needed for 


and one pound of wax 
The thinnest 
will be used by the bees, but is not made into comb as 
quickly as the heavier, which has a sg) eater depth cf cell. 

lf 60 lbs. are wanted, send money fora 10 1b. box anda 
50 lb. box, &c. The diiference in price is omy enough to 
cover the difference in cost ot boxing, packing, &c.; five 10 
Ib. boxes, and packing, handling xnd nailmy up tive box- 
es, cost much more than one 50 lb. box, and packing, 
handling and nailing up one box. 

As these packages are all put up and kept in stceek, 
there ean ke no variation, unless at atoadeitional price. 

Now, my friends, if you want all sors of quantities, or 
want it cut all sorts cf sizes, I will aeconumedaute you with 
all the pleasure in the world, for TEN CTS. PFR LB. FXTKA. 

Wax will be worked up to order, and cut into sheets of 
any siz2 desired, for 25¢ per |b. in “quantivie s cf 100 lbs. or 
more. 

We will pay 30c per lb. cash for bright 
selhitfor 35c. 

At: above prices 
charges either way. 


There are 5 cells to the inch, 


yellow wax, or 


we can pay no express cr freight 


FOUNDATION MACHINE WITH 5 INCH ROLLS. 
COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES. 


Machines for making sheets | foot wide - S100 CO 
Expressly for L. frame. 9 inches wide - 50 00 
For making 5 inches wide for section boxes- 8 00 
Double Boiler for above machines, - ‘*3.00, 3.50 and 4.00 
Dipping plates per pair. - £1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 

The above prices are for cells ’or5to the ineh. 
If drone size is wanted, add #10, £5 and $3 retpectivels 
to above prices. The machines are all ready for use, 
and tull instructions will be sent to each purchaser. 

We have sold £35.00 machines for making comb fotn- 
dation to 

Rev. J. Van Eaton, York. N. Y. 
ra, Cal.; G. M. Dale. Border Plains, 
Bartlett, Tenn.; A. Salisbury. Came Iis.; C. F. Lane, 
Koshkonong. Wis.; Wm. §. Hersperzer. Jefferson, Md. 
Wm. Riatt. Liff. by Dundee, Scotland ; W.S. Boyd, Beth- 
any, O.; W. R. Bishop, Sherwood, Wis.: Dr. J. B. 
Hawkes. Arlington Heights, Ills.; A. W. Foreman. M. D., 
ea Hall, Uls.; Mrs. M. D. Minor. Port Jackson. N. Y.: 
‘, M. Joslin. M. D. St. Charles, Mich.: Geo. B. Wailace, 
San ‘Sovmantina, Cal., C. L. Johnston, Danville. Pa.; J. F. 
Flory, Modesto, Cal.; W. H. Stewart, Orion, Wis.; C. F. 
Dielnielt. Milwaukee, Wie.; Scudder and Palme r. New 
Boston, Il!s.; A. Potter, Eureka. Wis. : R. Quinn, 
Shellsburg, Iowa.; J. B. Keeler, Carlinville. Ils 

A £28.00 (5 inch drone comb) machine to i H. N 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

inch $50.00 machines, to C. R. Carlir 
La.: Jno. Hunter, 5 Eaton =¢ Ealing, 
. Stevenson, San Jernardino, Cal.. J. E. ¢ 


Lewis Walker, Ventu- 
Iowa: G. W. Gates, 


rzo 


ellis, 


Bayou 
5 a 
, Brid 


$100.00 wes 
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HOW TO FASTEN SHEETS OF FDN. IN THE 


BROOD FRAMES 
The melted wax plan. 


Set a common small lamp in a tall box with one open 
side, having coarse wire cloth nailed over the top. 
Place on the wire cloth a cup containing wax. Keep 
the a melted, by turning the lamp wick up or 
down. Now, with a pencil brush you can put the mel- 
ted wax neatly just where you want it. ta board so 
that it will slip into your frame just half way, and lay 
your sheet of fdn. on this, with its upper edge close 
against the top bar; brush the wax along the joint, slip 
out the board and hang the frameinahive. After a 
little practice you will do them quite rapidly, and 
think it is justfun. It is said that the fdn., to prevent 
sagging, should go in the frame in such a way that the 
walis of the cells run up and down, instead of diagon- 
ally. Our sheets are all made for the L. frames in that 


way. 
The plan we prefer. 

If wax is rubbed Aard against a eons of dry wood, 
at ordinary temperatures, it will adhere almost as well 
as if put on in a melted state. Therefore, all we have 
to do to fasten it in the trames, is to lay it in place, and 
press the edge against the comb guide with the fingers, 
until it sticks moderately. Now take a knifeor screw- 
driver, and rubitdown hard. To prevent the wax 
from sticking to the tool, dip it in either starch or hon- 
ey ; we use the latter because it is handier. One corner 
of the tool should go clear down to the wood, at the 


my the L. and Q. frames, and all having a length un- 
der the top bar greater than 14 inches. It may be im- 
possible for us to give all the reasons for this now, but 
we hope you will take our word for it when we say 
there are very good reasons fur standing a frame on 
end in the Extractor when the length is much greater 
than the ——. 

We have before explained that we have our castings 
made to fittwo different sized cans, viz., 17 and 20 in- 
ches, and we will now further state that we make the 
cans also of two different heights. To work nicely, the 
frame needs about the same amount of room to hang 
in the Extractor, that it has in the hive; to do this 
there seems to be no other way than to make every 
Exiractor to fit the hive it is intended for. Of course 
you can use t!:em otherwise, but we are well satisfied 
that the cumbrous machines now in use, are many of 
pony toe gna to be soon laid aside for the more mod- 
ern kind. 


DIAGRAM OF PRINCIPAL FRAMES IN USE. 


Figures given are outside dimensions in inches. Sus- 
pended frames have % inch supporting arms, or an 
equal prolongation of top bar. 





1834 


QUINBY. 





last stroke to make a “sure thing” of it. The fdn. 
should reach within ¥ inch of the end bars, and with- | 
in }, as a genera! rule, of the bottom bar. This space | 
is needed to allow the sheets to stretch as it is being | 
worked out, which it al‘vays does more or les:. Some 
lots of wax will stretch scarcely perceptibly, while | 
others wil! to the extent we have mentioned; and as | 
it is desirable to have the sheet hang clear of the bot 
tom bar when the cells are drawn out full length,we 
think best to give the amount of space below we have 
mentioned. The reason is, that the combs will bulge 
it there is any stretching after they have touched the 
bottom bar. To put the sheets in rapidly, you will 
need a board cut so as to just fit inside the frame, and 
reach up as far as the comb guide. Lay the sheet on 
this, close up to the top bar. and etroke it down to the 
comb guide, as we have directed. If your frames are 
made without a comb guide, you can fasten the sheet 
to the top barin the same way, and then give it aquarter 
turn, so that it will hang straight down. As fast as 
the frames are filled, they should be hung in a hive, 
to be secure from injury. If youdenot make the above 
plan work to suit you, you can fasten the sheets by 
tacking a strip of wood about % by % intothe top bar, 
while the upper ecge of the sheet is between them; 
this strip should be put on insuch away that the fdn. 
hangs straight down under the center of the top bar. 
For putting (dn. into the section frames or into boxes, 
make a saw cut nearly through the stuff of which the 
top ismade, where you wish the sheet to hang. Before 
this piece is fastened in place, bend the wood back- 
ward in such a way as to open the saw cut, slip in the 
edge of the sheet, close up the cut, and it is secure. 


COMB BASEET, 








LANGSTROTH. 








13% 


ADAIR. 3& 











GALLUP, 





1 
195 


~ 
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CLOSED END QUINBY. 











The following table is for the convenience of those 





Holds five frames, secure from dust or robbers, and 
catches all the drip; price $2,50. 


EXTRACTORS. 


One important point is that all machines, to work to 


the best advantage, should be so made that the frame | 


may hang in them just as it hangs in the hive, it we 


ordering machines. and is intended to enable any one 
| to decide for himself exactly what he can use to the 
| best advantage. 


| PRICE LIST OF EXTRACTORS. 
' 


The figures in parentheses, just before the prices, 
give the exact inside width of the revolving frame cf 
the Extractor, in inches. | 
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A honey knife is included with each machine; the 
price will be $1.00 less if no knife is wanted. 
No. 1.—For the Gallup frame, or anv frame 11} 

inches wide and not more than 12} deep..(12) §8 50 
No. 2.—For the American frame, or any one 12 

inches wide and not more than 124 deep. (123) 8 75 
No. 3.—For any frame 12} inches wide and not 

more than 12} deep.....ccccccccccvccsescee(Ia) 9 00 
No.4. For the Adair frame or any frame.1 

wide and not more than 12% deep........-(144) 9 00 

The above are all in shallow cans, 17} inches high, 
and are very convenient for placing at such a height 
as to allow of running the honey directly into the bar- 
rel or any other receptacle, and still not too high 
for any one to work conveniently. The following 
numbers can also be used in the same way, unless the 
operator is short in stature; in that case, a shallow 
box may he inverted to stand on, but is somewhat in- 
convenient. 


No.5. This is made expressly for the Lang- 
strotL frame, which is to be used standing on 
end: it will take any frame whose top bar 
does not exceed 20 inches, and depth 9% 
eee Jésphauncdavivenvdidecceake (LO) $9 CO 
No. 6. The same except that it will take a frame 
of 14 inches in depth (11) 9. 50 
No.7. This is made expressly for the Quinby 
suspended frame, and will take also the other 
kind when the end bars have a depth not 
greater than 11% inches........seeeseeeeees (12) 
No.8. This is for all Quinby frames. and all 
American frames having a depth greater than 
124 inches. and can be used for all the frames 
in our diagram, but is much more inconvenient 
than the smaller ones where they can be 
sseee- (1238) 10 00 
cept that it 
takes a frame % inch wider. and is suitable for 
American frames that are 12% wide and more 
than 12% inches deep............- Ssanbasate (13) 10 00 
No. 10. This is the largest machine that we 
rag 4 in stock, and will take a frame as wide 
asthe Adair, and as long as the Quin- 
Oi ncn ssqecsneces ksnkeedsewsebos cocceeccosces (145) 10.00 


For frames having a top bar with an extreme length 
of more than 20 inches, we shall have to make an extra 
charge of $1.00, and we shall have to make the same 
extra charge for frames that exceed 14 tnches the nar- 
rowest way. There are few frames of such extreme 
large size in use, yet we sold perhaps a dozen epch last 
season. Also, we find afew who insist ‘on an extractor 
that will hold 4 frames at once; unless the frames are 
very small, we cannot think such will be liked as well, 
yet we will turnish them when desired. at an expense 
of $1.50 extra. If yon look into the matter, you will 
see thatavery much larger and heavier revolving 
frame will be neeced, and every ounce in weight ad- 
ded to this, hinders rapid work. 


Any of the above will be made with the wrre cloth ina 


slanting position, for $1.00 extra, but we donot consider | 


it of any especial advantage. 


All of the last six—tall cans—have a support at the | 


bottom fer the frames to rest npon. and also to hold 


10 00 | 


ing in rapidity of work, among the masses. Reversing the 
combs inside the can, making the inside frame three-corn- 
ered, running the machine by gearing or belts placed un- 
der the bottom. etc., etc., have all had their sdvocates, 
but we think have generally been, atter a time, discarded 
like the revolving cans. Our friends can rest assured, that 
we shall spare no pains in promptly adonting any real im- 
provement that may come up. Please do tell the dimen- 
sions of the frame or frames you use, in ordering. 


Any kind of a machine that revolves the honey after 
it is thrown out of the comb, or that revolves tin cans 
with the combs, is a most serious blunder, as you will 
see by trying both kinds. 


INSTKUCTIONS FOR USING AN EXTRACTOR. 


Many of our new friends have asked for directions 
for using these machines, but really they are so sim- 
le, that it seems little advice need be required. 
ey are all ready for use when received, and most 
that is required is to screw them fast to scme bex or 
bench just high enough to allow the gate to run the 
honey into the bung-hele of a barrel. Do not under- 
take to work unless the bees are gathering honey, or 
you wili be very likely to have trouble. The best 
time is when they are busy in the fields, pnd if the 
vield is gocd, you will hardly need any smoke. Care- 
fully remove a frame from the hive. an’ then with a 
| series of sudden jerks shake the bees in front of the 
| hive or on top of the frames, as you may find moat 
convenient. hen you have shaken cff as many as 
| you can, take a bunch of asparagus tops, and gent 
rush off every bee in front of the hive. Now wit 
the honey knife carefully cut the cappings from all 
capped cells: to do this quickly you. will slide the 
knife under the caps in such a way aa to have them 
come off in one entire sheet. In regard to strainin 
the honey, we know of no way thet answers +o well, 
all things considered, as to hang the litle beg sent 
with the machine, in the bung of the barrei; this 
| keeps it all close and tight from flies end dust, and 
| when you stop work fora little while, it is all safe, 
| without the necessity of covering anything up. Two 
| such bags are really needed, so that one can be kept 
| clean and ready to take the place ot the other when & 
becomes filled with impurities. Asthe seciment sl- 
ways settles to the bottom of the bag. the sides work 
well ag a strainer for along time. Cloth strains honey 
more perfectly than the finest wire cloth can. When 
the comb is uncapped it is to be placed in the Extrae- 
tor; although you can extract one comb ata time if 
you choose, it is much better to have two, as they 
then balance each other, and the friction is less on the 
bearines. though oer machines will stand the strain 
of the heaviest combs, one at atime. if need be. Torn 
just fast enough (and no faster) to throw out the hen- 
ey, and there will be no canger of throwing out the 
brood; you will scon Ic arn this by prectice.. Combs so 
full of brood that there is brt little 1ecm fcr honey bad 
| hetter be left in the hive; there is little to be gained 
| by working very close, and should the honey srersen 
| suddenly close, there is Canger of the hees starving, 
as we have known them to do, even in July. 








On this account Iewould extract from the ‘frames 
° the upper story only, after the bees get once well into 
| them. 


broken pieces of comb, should it be desired. The four | 


first have nothing of this kind, for it is not needed, | 


and would in reality only make them heavier, and be 
in the way; we advise purchasers always to take the 
smaller machines when they will take their frames. 
For instance. we would much prefer the No. 4, to the 
No. 10. even if offered at the same price, provided we 
had nothing butthe Adair frame in our antary. 
Although cur machines are now made munch lighter 
and stronger, the gearing very much improved in 


looks as well as in strength, an improvement adced | 
whereby once oiling will last for vears, a cover and | 


strainer added, and the prices reduced, yet we will 
make the proposal that we will, to anyone, who has 
purchased one machine, give 10 per cent offon al! he 
may sell after that; and this is all we can doin the 
way of furnishing them at wholesale. To dealers who 


advertise our Extractors. we will give 25 per cent off. | 


If vour hives are kept close to the grourd, and no 
weeds allowed to grow around the entrances, there is 
very little danger of losing queens while extracting, 
yet itis a very good plan to keep them carefully in 
mind, and if you should not see them, we think ita 
little safer to shake the combs that contain much 
brood, so that the bees fall directly into the hive. 
Losing queens while extracting is rather expensive 
| business. 

After the honey is taken ficm one side of the comb 
it is of course, to be turned, and the honey taken from 
the other side. When the combs are very heavy and 
the honey very thick, it may be best to throw it out 
only partially the first time, and then reverse. to avoid 
crushing the comb Into the wire cloth by the great 
centrifugal force resulting from such a weight moving 
at a rapid speed. 


This offer refers only to Extractors and honey knives. | 


IT may be there are valuable features found in the hich 
priced Extractors, not found in our own, but if such is the 
case, we are unable to appreciate them. We have added 
every improvement suggested that we thought would 
prove valuahle, all things considered. and yet we find no 
great difficulty in furnishing them all crated and ready to 
ship, for the price named. Any one who has carefully 
studied the matter will see that to make a machine capa- 


ble of receiviny four comhs instead of two, will reqnire an | 


increase in size and weight, without very materially aid- 


FPOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 


These machines are very handy in the apiary indeed, 
and aswe warrant them to cut common inch pine 
| boards at the rate of 8 feet per minute. line measure, 
and other thicknesses in nropertion, they will answer 

| to make framer, hives, section boxer. and almosteverv 
| thing wanted about the apiary. The table can be 
raised and lowered for eutting different depths. for 


'rabbeting, grooving, jciring and other work. Price 
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with two6inch saws, all needed gauges, etc., $35.00. 
The buzz saws, will reach through 2% inches. 


FOOT-POWER BUZZ SAW AND SCROLL SAW COMBINED. 


These answer very well, for making hives for your 


own use, but if yon think of making them for sale, . 
If the machine is | 
all in excellent trim, saws sharp, and every thing | 


you will need power of some kind. 


nicely oiled, the labor is not very fatiguing, for saw- 


ing inch lumber, but if you let’'the saw get just a little | 


It will be observed that the frame is supported entirely 
| on knife edges crossmg each other at right angles, making 
| it impossible for the bees to wax the frame fast, and al- 

most impossible for you to pinch a bee in putting the 

frame down. even if you take no pains at all, to get them 

out of the way. We prefer to have the tin rabhbet reach up 

above the end of the corner as at A, hecause the bees are 

so much less disposed to try to propolize the bright tin; 

also when 1ep'acing the mes, the corner arms glide 
| Smoothly into place as soon as they strike the rabbet. The 
| rabbet muy be used without the corners, or the corners 
| may be used without the rabbet, but neither of them alone 
| ive us a frame so perfectly movable ; and as wood is :al- 
| Ways giving more or less, they can not hang perfectly true. 
| Neither can a frame be slid on the rabbets up to its place 
| a8 quietly as when all the bearings are of metal. 


| 
| HOW TO MAKE THE FRAMBS. 


_Our frames were first made of strips of straight grained 
| pine, only % ofan inch in thickness, and it is surprising 
to see how well such combs have stood. On one occasion 
| a number of these heavily filled with honey fell from the 
top of a barrel, yet not a corner was injured, and not 2 
comb broken; these were Gallup frames, however, only 
113x113. For the Langstroth frames, we now make the 
top bar about 10-32, and all the rest of the frame 7-32. 
| Adair, American, and Gallup frames are all made of 7-32 
| stulf throughout. The Quimby size may have a j top bar, 
| but the bottom bars might all be not more than 4, were it 
| not that the frames may be sometimes used for transfer- 
| rine, and that the weight of the combs would sag the 
| bottom bar, which is a very bad feature, if we wish to 
| work closely and avoid killing bees. The top bars would 
not require so much wood were it not that honey boxes 
| are sometimes placed on them, and it is advisable to be on 
the safe side. When we depend entirely on the use of 
| the extractor, we would seeker a space of half an inch be- 
, tween the ends of the frames; but for box honey, small 
bits of comb will be built in this space, more than will be 
| the case if ? only is allowed. It requires a very careful 
operator to work fast, and avoid pinching bees, when only 
2 or # inch is allowed. 
The two following cuts may assist some in putting on 


the metal corners: 
Dp; 
es 9 


Fig. 2. 
B 





. A) masecnenees 


A 








‘tull, or your lumber is hard, or i“ you attempt to cut } 


very much 2 inch staff, yon may wish pretty ** severe- 
ly,” you had a Httle engine. Although we have steam 
power, we find the foot power saw so handy for odd 
jobs, that we could harily get along without it. We 


furnish with them, at the price, two books on saw fil- , 


ing and the care of saws. 


FRAMES FOR BEE HIVES. 
CORNERS, METAL, FOR FRAME MAKING. 


Perhaps the readiest way of understanding al] about 
these, will be to order a sample frame, which we send by 
mail with a bit of rabbet and sample transferring clasp, 
for 15c. For the convenience of those who do not get the 
idea at once, we submit the following diagram: Also see 
Engraving on front cover. 


METAL CORNER, AND ITS POSITION IN THE HIVE. 


The engraving is full size. The % board B, is sup 
to be the end of the hive. 


sed 


het, and C is the corner. raised a little from its place as | 


it restson the rabbet. The s E between the frame 
and the end of the hive, should be about % of an inch, as 
explained below. F shows the bevel and shoulder, shown 
on the front cover and also under section boxes; this is to 
prevent wind or rain from getting through, when the hives 
or covers are piled up two or more stories hich. 


| (American and Ga 


A is a section of the metal rab- | 


Figure 1, represents the points ready to be closed down 

‘ and clinched into the wood, » hich ig Fypiysented by the 
dotted lines A. A. Fix. 2, shows a point badly clinched at 
B, and one perfectly driven down at C. The hine D, shows 
the direction in which the finishing blow of the hammer 
is to be given; in fact this blow should sink the metal 
slightly into the corner of the wood, drawing it up ticht 
at the side C, and onne account ketting it bulge out at B, 
nor allowing the point wo eurl oP A light, properly made 
hammer and a little practice will enable any one to make 
every point like C. Should you get one done badly, 
you can with apairof plyers straighten it out and makeit go 
right. The objection has frequently been made that 
this takes more time than to nail them; even if this were 
so, we are enabled to employ girls or other cheap he Ip(we 
beg pardon ladies, bit we never yet saw a community that 


' did not furnish moreor less females, who would he glad 


to get some such light work), who could not possibly nail 
good frames; then after they are done, thetr superior 
strength and lightness compared with nailed frames, fully 
| make up the difference in price. We will send you a sam- 
| ple frame by mail, just as we would have it, for 15 cents, 
linp size 12 cts.) including sample of 
| rabbet and transferring clasp and you can test it by the 
| side of your own frame in your hive. If the nailed ones 
do not seem awkward after using it, you, of course need 
| not invest any further. 
The metal corners were patented June 18th’ 1872, but 
we have “repented,” and hereby give the invention free- 
| Jy to ourreaders. If any one can make them cheaper than 
| we do, we will try to rejoice, because it will benefit the 
| people. 
| | Frames with melsl corners, per hundred... 
20 | Corners, metal, per hundred 
20 | as “ top only, per hundred 
ei bottom, “ “ 

On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
mad, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
riven to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

Corners, Machinery com) for making $250 00 


$5 00 


lete 
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A 
FRAMES ENTIRELY OF WOOD, 


Made as in the cut above; price per hundred, any 
dimensions, $2,50. 
furnished at the above price in any quantity, but odd 
sizes must be ordered in lots of not less than 100. 
Sample L. frame of the above kind mailed for 7c. 





The regular Langstroth, will be | 


2 25) body 50c—nailing and painting 10c-—6 frames 
of sections 78c—1 metal cornered frame 6c—crating 
6c, making complete 2 story containing 7 frames and 
64 SOCHIONS....ccccccccccccees ecccccccscccccccce 3 75 
If filled with fdn. starters 60c—if also filled with tin 
separators 40c, making $4 75, if two latter items are 
wanted. 
An upper story filled with sections, fdn. starters 
and all ready to be set over any L. hive..............$2,75 
To prepare the above hives for winter, put in place of 
the 2 outside frames, chaff cushions, division board price 
20c each, and a thick one on top, 30c. 
Iron frame to gauge size of above hives, and to 
hold them true when nailing, size 20}x16 inside.... 





CHAFF OR LAWN HIVE. 
The Chaff hive is precisely the same as the above 


| with the scroll work and brackets omitted. 
| They contain 10 frames below, and 14 frames or 








| above hives, or we cen furnish 


; SIMPLICITY BEE-HIVE. ; 
Also 2 frame nucleus hive, on the shelf attached to 
the trellis. 


One body and 1 cover in the flat, as sample to work 
from—one sample frame and sheet of duck it- 
cluded ° 

One story hive for extractor (body 50c—2 covers 
60e—nailing and painting 20e—quilt 25c—10 frames 

60c—crating 1c) 7 

One story hive jor comb honey 
same as the above, substituting 2 frames of sections 
for 4 metal cornered frames.......--++-ceesseeeeees 
The above 16 sections will be fitted with fdn., and 
starters ready for the bees, for 15c, and the tin sepa- 

rators added for 10c, making whole complete......-- , 2 50 

The above two hives contain everything used in a 2 
story hive. We simply use another body filled with frames 
or sections, for a 2 story hive. 

For a 2 story hive for the extractor, add (to 1 story 

2 25) body 50c—nailing and painting 10c—10 frames 

60c—crating 5c, making complete 2 story containing 

20° frames eee 

* For a 2 story hive 


coees petaastisecgccsveie 2'SD 


2 25 | 


2 25 


3 50 
01 story 


| 50 
| 100 


| starters, will cost //irce times 
| cornered 


} much as the 


80 section boxes atiove, well painted and fin- 

ished complete, (Lawn hive $1. more)....... 5 00 
If filled with fdn. starters and separators, $1.25 more. 
Without frames chaff or paint, as sample to work 

THOT ccccncce cochewsnasecdbsenenbebesiccccec. cs 3 WD 
These hive, if supplied with stores, will, we hope, 


|; need no attention whatever, from the time honey 


ceases until it comes again the next season. 
Two frame nuclcus hive, neatly painted....... 


HIVES BY THE QUANTITY. 

The demand for both Simplicity and Chaff hives in the 
flat, has been such as to warrant me in making arrange- 
ments to furnish them by the quantity, at very lo w prices. 
Now it is with these as with the fdn,, we can only do it 
by having them made up in quantities ahead, all boxed or 
crated, ready toship. To avail yourself of these low rates, 
you must send the exact amountof money specified, and 
order them in the quantity specified. Printed instructions 
= illustrations, will be furnished for setting up each 

ind. 


50 


SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 
Per hive. Per yckg. 
6c. $1.80 
58 2.90 
55 5.50 
53 13.25 
52 26.00 
” ’ ” s 50 50.00 
Metal rabhets are inciuded with all the above, and hives 
are all made of seasoned white pine lumber. 


You can,use y 


3 1-story hives, no insides or bottom 
5 


” 


” ’ 


Langstroth frames in the 
you metal cornered frames, 
and a.sheet of duck for covering the frames, for just as 
much more; that is, the frames (10 to each hive and duck) 
cost precisely tre same that the hives do. Two cf the 
above hives make . complete two story hive. the cover of 
one of them, them beit.c used asa Lotiom board. If you 
wish comb honey testend of extracted, fill the upper story 
with sections instead of fr: The 561 1b. sections, 
with the 7 broad’ frame separators, including fdn. 
as much as the 10 metal 
frames. The sections and fdn. cost but little, 
but the broad frames to hold them ure pretty expensive 
with the tin separators, However, as a set will last 
definitely, «2h nly to purchase the sections, after we 

tarted. The 1 frames cost just helf as 


ur ordinary 


mes. 


ne 
i 


iNe- 


. all wood 

tal cornered frames. 

CMAFF HIVES IN THE FLAT. 

is nivays a two story hive, end can be used 

as the wells are double, the expense 

that of 2 one story Simplicity. Fur- 
will cost the same rg the 

story is wider, it will cost 


once cet 


A Chaff ! 
in no I 
x ill 


VS i 


imes 
nishing the lower story ust 
Simp u Ss ine pper 
fur- 
; lb. 


but we can 


needs about 


tne avove ] 
A single story 


No nail fi tin 


1) 





EE cia 
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to make it good and strong. A pair of gaugeframesare| JARS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
needed to nail the Simplicities conveniently, price $1.00 | | 
Ihave thought + oe to give you this list thus carly, 1 Miapgaime, per PPM edgrqnsrasssovedavorvesece 
} i i i ' Peete wer ee eres ereeereeeee 
latest imagiers Qt, self sealing fruit jars. (holds 3 ibs. honey) 
If you have never seen a Chaff hive, perhaos you had | PORES PER, POF Grech ences 
paooaye pene rn fe a “p, ($2.50) for there | CANS FOR SHIPPING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


HONEY. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


wee 


In tin cans of 10, 25, 50 or 100 lbs...... 0 ee oe 
Packages included at above prices. 
COMB HONEY. 


In 1 lb. sections, per lb........-..... 
Case included with 48 sections. 


SHIPPING AND RETAILING CASE FOR COMB HONEY. 


This contains 48 of the 1 lb. sections and so far as our experience goes, may be shipped safely anywhere by 
express, without injury, for the express men can see just what it is. I presume they could be shipped as 
freight in the same way, on direct lines. The case, if kept clean, and treated to a coat of new paint occasion- 
ally, makes a very pretty case for retailing from, for the grocer has his honey neatly cased, and always in 
plain sight, and when a cake is sold, all he has to do is to raise the cover, and-hand it out. Price of the case 
complete, 60c ; without the glass, 40c; stuff in the flat, ready to nail, 30c. 


HONEY ENIVES. mailed anywhere free, at the above prices, or a half 
| dozen for $5,00; they will be furnished by express, 


for $9,00 per doz. Our honey knives are beautifully 
| inished, with a solid ebony handle, are ground thin 
and sharp on both edges and have a long thin springy 
blade that is just as handy as can be, for a multitude 
of purposes about the apiary, aside from their legiti- 
mate purpose of uncapping. No hot water or any- 
thing of the sort is needed, to enable the blades to 
slice the caps right off in one entire sheet. Our “pref- 
erence is decidedly in favor of the straight blades. 


LARVZ FOR QUEEN REARING. 


Many failures are reported with this, just because it is 
ordered from too great distances, or at an unseasonabie 
time of the year. It should be borne in mind, that if it is 
out of the hive more than 48 hours, or if exposed to a tem- 
perature lower than 30°, the larva will be pretty sure to 
be dead. If the bees remove it from the cells, you mas be 
Send to some one 


Honey Kuives, price, $1,00, either bent or curved 
blades as shown in the cuts above. They will be sure it was either chilled or starved. 
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near you who has an imported queen, do not have the 
larve out of the hive more than two days, and you will be 
pretty sure to get good nice queens. As soon as received, 
you are to insert it in the center of acomb in the middle of 
the cluster of a queenless colony, and if it is all right, you 
will see them starting queen cells around it atonce. Of 
course there must be no other eggs or unsealed brood in 
the hive, but it will be a very good idea to have some 
sealed brood. 


LAMP NURSERY. 
This is simply a hive made >f tin. with double walls; 
the space between the two walls which may be from } to 


r 


1 inch, is filled with water, and this water is kept at an | 


even temperature of about 106°, by a lamp under the hive. 
The lamp is to be enclosed in a box to avoid drifts, and 
the whole should be in a close room, to save the expense 
of oil. The tin hive is to be placed afoot or more above 
the top cf the lamp chimney. When the oil is purchased 
by the barrel, the expense is but little more than one cent 


per day. Get your queen cells on the plan given in A BC, | 
and when capped over, they may be taken away from the | 


bees entirely, and the frame containing them hung in the 
nursery. If you have followed the instructions ziven, the 


queens will all hatch out long before the workers, and all | 
you have to do is to place them in any queenless hive or | 
nucleus, as soon as they are hatched. You need not open | 
ou can just let them | 


the hive to introduce them, but ; ’ 
crawl in at the entrance, and the loss will certainly be no 
greater than that of inserting queen cells. You can if you 
choose, have several combs containing queen cells in the 
nursery at the same time, and when we can have queens 
hatching every day for weeka, we really enjoy the fun. 
It is easy keeping a supply of cells on hand, when we 
once get started. and we do not examine our nursery of- 
tener than about five timesaday. It will be observed 
that with the lamp nursery, we have no cutting, nor 
mutilating of our nice combs, as we do where we cut out 
queen cells. When the queens are old enough to begin to 
gnaw out. they can easily be heard by holding the comb 
of cells, next to the ear, and as they are ready to introduce 
as soon as they begin to cut out the caps, they may be 
safely taken out with a sharp pen knife, and put at once 
where wanted. They sometimes kill each other when 


crawling about in the nursery, but not often unless there | 
p We have found a half dozen or more | 
crawling about peaceably together on first going out in | 


are bees present. 


the morning, but they would be certain to kill sach other, 
if left until a few hours older. 
lamp large enough to burn several days. $5,00. 


LABELS FOR HONEY, 


In blue and gold, dark bronze and gold, or in white | 


printed in two colors, furnished with your own address, 
and source from which the honey was gathered, already 
gummed, post paid by mail. 


250. Atthese low rates, the full number mentioned 


must be ordered without the change of one single letter of | 
000, 83,25; 500, $2,40; 250, $1,80. 


CRIB oa os00060080 onan’ 
Same as above except that source of honey, and name 


of bee-keeper is left blank, put upin packages of 100, as- | 
sorted colors, for both comb and extracted honey.—Per 


package post paid, 25c. 
MICROSCOPES. 


These are real compound microsco 


ses so often called by that name. ‘Lhe one we offer at 33., 
is a very neat instrument carefully packed in a mahogany 


box, with implements for the work of taking regular les- | 
sons inthe insect world. You will find with it, that a | 
: Sent by | 
mail for $3.15, and if you are not pleased with it, you can | 


single bee will make a study for a long time. 


return it at our expense, and the money will be refunded. 
PRICE LIST OF QUEENS. 


Imported queens will be £6.00, if I select the hest to fill 
your order, or $5.00, if [ select the poorest. What I mean 
by best, is those which are largest and lightest in color, 
that produce the largest and yellowest bees, and are the 
most prolific layers. It takes a long time to test a queeen 
for honey gathering, and therefore it would be nothing 
Strange, if those sent out at the lesser price, are really 
most valuable. 

Tested queens reared from imported mothers having all 
the above good qualities, $3.; with part of the above good 
qualities, $2.50, and the poorest, that I feel sure are not 
hybrids, $1.50. Now 1 am going to try to have the above 
satisfactory, and if they are not, you are to send them 
back, inside of 40 days and get your money or another 
queen, as you choose. 

Young queens just commencing to lay, will be sold for 
$1.00 if you come and get them; if you want them sent by 
mail, send us i0c, for cage and postage. 2 








Price of nursery with | 


No order rec'd for less than | 


’ s, and quite a dif- | 
ferent thing from the double and single magnifying glas- | 





Queens that have been tested and “ found wanting,” 
wi!l be sold for 50c. I also reserve the privilege of sending 
out any kind of a queen that I do not Jike, as a 50c. queen. 
I have made the above conditions that I may be enabled 
to “pick out ” queens to order, with ut doing any of you 
an injustice. the dollar queens, are x]ways taken just as 
they come. If any of you can furnish them cheaper, | will 
rejoice with the rest. 

I do not think dollar queens can be furnished sooner 
than July 1st. but if our friends in the south conclude 
to “help us out” in the matter, I will let you know 
through Gleanings. 


QUEEN CAGES AND BEE-FEEDERS. 


There are two inveniions [have made this vear, 
that I am especially proud of: the Candy Queen Cage, 
and the Simplicity Feeder. Thev answer the purpos« 
so completely, and are so clean and neat, that I should 
not have considered the price very high, at 25c, but 
when 1 discovered that we could make them £0 as to 
be sold jor only five cents, I——-I——wel!. as nearly as 
Ican remember, I think | must have looked bappy. 
Every time we fill an order tor them, I say to maselt, 
*Won’t that ‘fellow’ be tickled. when he sees them 
and thinks of the insignificant price.” I do like 10 see 
nice work at low prices, but lalways teel *awitully 
miserable” when I am chargea, or am obliged to 
charge pagers else, high prices for work that ia not 
“nice.” Now I will show rou the cage and feeder, 


| and try to stop “gossiping.” 


OUR 5 CENT CANDY QUEEN CAGE. 


OUR 5 CENT SIMPLICITY BEE-FEEDER. 

No directions are needed for using the queen cage, 
and almost none for the feeders. Fiil it with honey, 
syrup, sweetened water, or even sugar with water 
poured on it, and then set it in one side of the hive, on 
the frames, in the portico, in front of the hive, orin 
the open air anywhere, and the feed will all be taken 
without a single bee getting drowned. Since the above 
cut was made, we have made the feeders longer and 
narrower, having two grooves instead of 3. They hold, 


| just about 1 pint. and are sent safely by mail for l0c. 


postage included. 


SECTION HONEY BOXES. 


SECTION BOXES IN THE FLAT, PRICE PER 1,000 BOXES. 
Any dimensions not exceeding 2x5x5 “10 00 
The above is 50 cubic inches; for larger sizes add 10c 
per 1,000 for each additional cubic inch or fraction of an 
inch, outside measure. Extra prices for less than 500. 
Just right to fit in L. frames, 2x4 x4 9 50 
The above are crated in packages of 500 each, weighing 
about 50 Ibs. 
Sample by mail with fdn.........sses-eee-s oes 5 
If the grooving for holding the fdn. is omitted, 25¢ less 
per 1,000. Sections weigh from 7 to 10 lbs per 100. 
L. frame made 2 inches broad to hold 8 sections 5 


10 | 
25 | The same with 8 sections 
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The same furnished with fdn. starters all ready 
for thé bees........2.... 20 
Adding tin: separators to dither of the above -will in- 
crease the price-5c, and’the postage 6c. 
Broad 'L. frames to hold‘séctions, per 100, in the flat 34.00 | 
The aboye are made like the “al! wood” frames. 
: TIN SEPARATORS 

For the broad L. frame, per hundred, $2.00, 
rators ir the 3 frame box, oct hundred, €1,50. 


EO \ XK. mat 


Sepa 








OOo} 

















SECTION BOX'S AND THEIR POSITON IN THE HIVE. 

The above cut andthe, cuts on the cover, will make 
everything plgin, almost without explanation, As we 
send a complete section box with nice strip. of fdn.. and 
printed directions for fastening it in the frames, by mall 
for 5¢c.. we will not _attémpt any description here. The 
cut on the lett. shows one of the broad frames containing 
8 sections, and A, A. are the ends of the hive. B. B. are 
the tnd strips that aremailed under the cover of the hive, 
and TY is the cover itself; before “being nailed on to. B. B. 
C, C. shaws the shoulders that-hold the cover on the up- 


per stories while the bevels hold it securely in place, and 


rain and wind, 
Fig. 3. 


exclude 


BOXES WITH SEPARATOR. 
com- 


CASE FOR THREE SECTION 

A case of 3 section boxes, separators and fdn. 
plete, asin cut above, 10¢; ifsent by mail, 25c. This 
arrangement, is intended for box hives, or for tall 
trame hives. If preferred to the frames, they can a!so 
be used on the L. hive. This arrangement is n- 
tial), same as the one used by Doolittle and Bet- 
finger. As the price is very close, no discount can be 
given on laiger quantities. 

Section honey boxes,8 inabrosd L. frame, fur- 
nished with fdn. starters, and tin separators, the 
whole complete. ready to h Ang in the hive as seen at 
No. 12 and 13 on the cover, 2° $y mail, 56 cents. 


ess 


the 











stuff for section boxes, made 


price 75 cents. 
SPRING BALANCE, 


Is shown at No. 15, on the cover, 


for grooving 
he avy wroug th iron, 


a nice article 

anzed 
mut all 
plain, 
ney per 


These scales are made weather proof, and w] 
to suspend a moderate sized colony. may be 
summer. As the the dial 
we can see at a distancy 


en ar) 
left 
firures on elarze and 


the average yield of | 


| stock, 


| ferent parts are made interchange 


each day or hour even. When weizhing stocks for 
winter, they shorten the work very materially. 


' STEAM ENGINES FOR HIVE-MAKING. 


a i 
cas 


rl ie y 


a 


ty t{t] HH 


S150 00 

250 00 

pre re, dit 
able, the w an 
material is guaranteed first class, and it is claimed that 
it is practically impossible to expiode the boiler 
They are mounted on wheels, rendering itconvenient 
for moving, and are complete in all parts, except the 
smoke stack, which should be a6 or 8 inch stove pipe. 
Ihave taken pains to look this matter up in regard 
to these small engines, and those we oifer are I think, 
fully equal to anything made for anything like the 
price. They are turnished at the above prices, at the 
factory in Corning, N. Y. Although engiaes of L horse 
power are offered for sale,we think it will be much 
better to purchase one of not less than two horse 
power as above. The one horse power Engines are no 


cheaper. 
WAX EXTRACTOR. 


2 Horse Power Engine and B 
3 to 4 Horse = ee 
These Engines are tested at 30) lbs. 


YK 


Price $3.50. This machine is very simple, for we have 
only to throw our refuse comb into the basket B, and set 
it inside the cin A. Now put on the cover. and plece it 
over a pan or kettle of boiling water: the steam will as- 
cend all around B, and the melted wax will run down 
and flow out of the tube O. Under the end of this tube 
is kept a pan to catch the wax. As fast 

wn. mor c 


put in, and s The 


as the comb 


} 
nacn 
” ' 
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THE 12 INCH COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE, 

Many have asked why these are $100.00 
while a inch machine is only $50.00, anda 
-~§ inch, only $35.a@ When we increase the 
length of the. %-IVE must also increase 
their diameter, or they will spring apart in 
the middle, and not produce perfect work. 
Increasing theirsize, makes them turn much 
harder, because the surface of the wax touch- 
4.infatence, is much greater, and this necessi- 
tate’ Pack gearing, as shown below. By using 
shafts of steel, we can use a very small roll, 
~for the short distance of 5inches. and it is 
juite difficult indeed, to make as thin snd per- 
Foct fdn, with the 12 inch machines, as we do 
with these small single geared ones. 
f Itis the rolls, that make these machines so 
expensive, and as each cell must exactly match 
every other, to within a hair’s breadth, or less, 
the work is necessarily very expensive if 
we would have thin and accurate combs. It is 
true we can make rolls that will indent thick 
‘sheets of wax, which will be used by the bees, 
at a comparatively small expense, |ut my 
‘friends have you ever figured up what ihe wax 
costs for such combs.? Almost every old hive, 
contains more than enough wax to makea 
complete set of new combs, if it is only put in 
the right shape, and you need not have a drone 








A SECTION BOX FILLED WITH HONEY. f 

Some of you have asked so many questions in regay@ to 
the S-etion Boxes of honey. [ thought I would vive fou a 
really good picture of one; have [not succe>led? You can 
have the frame as a model to work from, and you may 
show the honey to your hees telling thein voyfwish the 
honey bnilt clear up to the wood, lik» this one: - They are 
4y¥ square, 2 inches thick, and weigh just 1 #:, and when 
you can produce packages like the a ove, you ean sit in 
vour apiary and work as in levendent as 2ood honest folks 
like we are (?) oucht to be, while customers inqaire for 
and hunt us up, just for the privilege of taking all we can 
raise, ut 25¢c. per lo. Several tons of such honey could now 

» sold in the city of Cleveland alone, at the above price. 





‘SNOLLOUUIG 


‘TaA0UddV 
‘CaAOUddV LON 


‘CaHOLVH 


“LOOY ‘| 


) VNIGS 


NOL 


cell in the hive, unless you wish. 
—= — Y 











CHAFF CUSHION DIVISION BOARD. 
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THE SMOKER I PREFER. 
THE SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 


It don’t tip over, never “ goes out,” makes nice rings of smoke to please the children, and there are “lots” 
of other nice things about it that I can not think of now. When you get one, you will know all about them. 
It is, in fact. such hard work to make it go out at all, that we have been obliged to add a damper to it since 
the engraving was made. You can burn anything in it, chips, “patent right hives” that you do not want, 
stove wood, corn cobs, &c., &c. The nicest material I have ever used, is peat, but ours is all gone, and I don’t 


know where to get any more. Very dry corn cobs, make a splendid smoke and last a long while, but it is 
some trouble to fight them the first time. After you have been nsing them, if you extinguish them by means 
of the damper, you can light the charred fragments next time, with a match. You can chop the cobs in pieces 
with a hatchet, or let the children do it, and then keep them with some matches in a box where they will 
always be dry. Your smoker should also be kept in-doors out of the rain. but if you are sometimes careless, 
as I am, and get some part of it broken or injured, we will sell you the different parts at the following prices: 
The postage is given iu the left hand column. 
25 | Smoker complete... 
A larger size will be 
15 | Bellows complete......... seseseane jushedebeans é<sneceneeee 
10| Tin case for fuel........ 
3 | Leather for Bellows...... Sveesinne sé aenseepeennsiees ooccelD 
3/| Pair of steel springs............. pucanecire sabbebereneos 
5 | Top of tin case 

After vou have bought one smoker, if you want another for your neighbor, we will give you 10 per cent off. 
If you will buy a whole dozen, anid take them all at one time, you may have them for 59c each, and that is the 
very best we can doin the way of wholesaling. 

P. S.—If vou wish to see the revolving rings. get something that will make a perfect cloud of smoke, peat is 
best, and tap briskly on the bottom boare. When you can get the knack of it, you can have the air full of 
them, all spinning away like There! I almost forgot one more idea. Whenever the children get stub- 
born and really need punishing——on a second thought, I think I won't tell it after all. 








There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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way at fault, you can simply remove her and 
substitute another, without even so much 
as disturbing the regular daily routine. 

So long as this is the case, we have little 
to fear from any disease that does not attack 
or interfere with the brood or young hatch- 
ing bees. 


disease. This is termed FOUL BROOD, and 


the subject will be found fully discussed un- | 


der that head. The disease next in impor- 
tance, is DYSENTERY, and many seriously 
doubt whether this should be called a dis- 
ease, at all, unless, forsooth, we should say 
a boy had some disease when he ate green 
apples, or went about with his feet wet on 
a bitter cold day. 
ly allied to what has been, for the past few 
vears, termed, for want of some better name, 


SPRING DWINDLING. 
In olden times, and up to within the past 


ten years, bees seldom died with honey in | 


their hives, and when it was announced 
that good colonies of bees were gone, leaving 
their combs filled with honey, many were 
ineredulons. Very soon however, some 
of our best bee-keepers, began to lose in the 
same way, and ere long, whole apiaries of 
hundreds of colonies, were swept off ina 
few weeks, during the months of Feb., 
March, and April. If I am not mistaken, as 
soon as the bees began to get new honey 
from fruit blossoms or other sources, they 
began to build up, and then everything 
went along as usual. The blame was first 
thrown on the extractor, because some bees 


died in hives from which the honey had been ° 


extracted, and others in the same apiary 
that had their combs left undisturbed, came 
through healthy as usual. This undoubted- 
ly made a difference, for the honey gathered 
in the fore part of the season is often more 
wholesome than that gathered late in the 
fall; but it was by no means al/ the trouble, 
for apiaries having only box hives were in 
many instances devasted entirely. Expos- 
uve to the weather was suggested as the 
cause, and fine wintering houses and cellars 
were constructed, and for a while everything 
seemed prosperous, but very soon they died 
in these repositories also: the bees coming 
out on the floors in the dead of winter, be- 
sinearing their hives, and deporting them- 
selves in almost any but a satisfactory way. 
Some succeeded so well with bee-houses and 
cellars, that they have all along adhered to 
them, but with 
wintering, and in many loealities. bees have 
wintered 
if only supplied with plenty of 


so have others ut door 


under almost all cireumstances. 


food. 








Luckily we have but one such | 


The difficulty seems near- | 


| ° ° ° 
In a great majority of cases, it has seemed 


pretty conclusive, that the trouble was 
‘caused by bad food; the Italians may have 
been somewhat to blame for this, for during 
unfavorable seasons, they stored up large 
amounts of honey from the aphides or honey 
dew, or from other sources that bees are not 
usually wont to frequent. The use of the 
extractor has many times, without doubt, 
aggravated the trouble, as we have mention- 
ed, where all the combs in the hive have 
been repeatedly emptied, for in such a case, 
the bees are driven entirely to the late gath- 
ered and often times unsealed stores, for 
their winter supplies. To remedy this mat- 
ter, it was suggested that their honey be all 
extracted, and that they be wintered entire- 
ly on stores of a good quality of sugar syrup. 
_ This course proved successful, in the great 
majority of cases, but by the time we got 
well into it, the dwindling mania had parti- 
ally gone by, and those that were left with 
their own stores, wintered all right also, so 
that very little was proven. Besides, it was 
a great deal of trouble, to do this feeding at 
atime when the bees were much disposed 
to rob, and so, it, like all the other remedies, 
was gradualy dropped. This was especially 
the case when extracted honey became so 
cheap that it was no object to extract and sell 
it. Again, this bad fall honey that killed 
the bees one spring almost as surely as fly 
poison kills flies, if kept over until the next, 
could be fed to them with perfect impunity. 
This may not haye-been always the case, but 
it was in some quite well authenticated in- 
stances. ‘Of course then it was a disease,” 
said many, ‘‘and it is a disease that is catch- 
ing too,”’ said others, ‘‘for after it got among 
my bees, they. ‘jest all went’.”’ 

Well, my friends, I really do not know 
whether it was a disease or not, and 
I do not know that it matters very much. 
We learned pretty thoroughly, that what- 
ever it was, it usually came in the spring 
just about the time the bees began to rear 
brood considerably, and that the old bees 
were generally gone. just after a bad spell 
of spring weather. Also that the very ‘‘bad- 
dest”’ honey, if ! may be aliowed the expres- 
sion, did no harm af all, if fed in very warm 
weather. One more fact, and I am done. 
Colonies that were queenless, or that were 
by any means entirely prevented from raising 

seldom if caught the——the 
“«lwindling.”’. I declare there one more 
fact after all, that [had almost forgotten. 


brood. ever 


is 


It is that very strong colonies with tough 
old) brood combs almost invariably pull 
through. especially if they have a good live- 
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ly queen. Such colonies will stand like the 
sturdy oak, year after year, while the new 
stocks that are so rapidly built up, vanish 
like the smoke, from their new combs and 
small clusters of brood. 

In view of the above facts, and after try- 
ing almost everything else, I, at the sugges- 
tion of friend Townley of Tompkins, Mich., 
began to experiment by making the bees fill 
their brood chamber, and surrounding them 
with chaff, brought up close to the bees. 


My first experiment was made on a pretty 


strong colony. The chaff packing was about | 


4 inches thick, on all sides. These bees did 
not commence brood rearing as soon as the 
others, but about the time natural pollen ap- 
peared, they commenced to gather it brisk- 
ly, and when fruit trees bloomed, they began 
to send a siream of hot air out at the en- 
trance that would melt the frost in front of 
the hives for several inches, after a cold 
night. Do you suppose sudden changes of 
weather affected them ? or that they caught 
the ‘‘dwindling’’? Of course they did not, 
and what is still more cheering, I have never 
had a case of dwindling ina single hive thus 
prepared, although I have procticed the plan 
for the past three winters. Of course some- 
thing may happen yet, to upset all the chaff 
experiments, as has repeatedly been the case 
with other things, but I feel pretty sure that 
a good chaff packing close to the cluster of 
bees, will do away with all the troubles we 
have experienced with cold and backward 
springs. With the chaff cushions and ch: if 
division boards, you can very easily make 
the experiment on any colony that has be- 
gun to dwindle down just about the time 
they commence to rear brood. When I first 
stocked our house apiary, I was much taken 
up With the idea of having the hives simply 
covered with a single thickness of cloth, that 
we might more easily open and work with 
the hives. As the house was to be kept free 
from frost, I thought there would be no 
necessity of any other covering, even in 
winter; I had the worst form of spring 
dwindling I ever knew, and lost every col- 
ony except a few that were in old tough 
thick combs. The next winter I prepared 
them just the same, but placed heavy cush- 
ions of chaff, at the sides and above the bees. 
They all wintered 
dwindling, and by pushing ones hand under 
the cushion, directly over the bees, it was 
found to be as warm as if you were touching 
a living animal. Now all this heat had, the 
winter before, been passing off into the air, 
Do 


almost as fast as the bees generated it. 


it be one that I can give no name for. 
| flicts the bees in warm as well as cold weath- 


without a particle of | 


you wonder their little bodies were exhaust- 


'ed inthe attempt to rear brood and keep 


warm, and that they ‘‘got sick ?” 
OTHER DISEASES. 
I believe I do not know any other, unless 
It af- 


er, and the inmates of heavy hives, as well 
as weak ones. The symptoms are a sort of 
quivering and twitching motion, and final- 
ly the bee becomes so much emaciated 
that he looks like a shiny black skeleton of 
what a bee should be. I have seen bees 
thus affected, in perhaps a dozen or more 
colonies, but it all disappeared after a time, 
except in one colony. That one I broke up, 
by destroying the queen, and giving the bees 
to other colonies, after they had become 
pretty well reduced. A neighbor has also 
lost a colony from the same trouble. I have 
noticed 1t moreor less, for the last four or 
five years, but have seen it only in the two 
apiaries mentioned. 

It may be well to mention that when a bee 
is crippled or diseased from any cause, he 
crawls away from the cluster, out of the 
hive, and rids community of ais presence 
as speedily as possible : if bees could reason, 
we would call this a lesson of heroic self- 
sacrifice for the good of community. If 
your bees should get sick from some other 
-ause than I have mentioned, I would advise 
putting enough together to make a good lot, 
surrounding them with chaff cushions, close 
up to the cluster, and giving them plenty of 
sealed honey, also close tothe cluster. If 
you have not the honey and the weather is 
cool or cold, use candy. If the cluster is 
small, give them a small piece at a time, 
right over the cluster, under the cushions. 

Weak colonies sometimes get a mania for 
destroying their queens, in the spring; this 
can hardly be termed a disease, and yet the 
colony has become to a certain extent de- 
moralized, and out of its normal condition, 
much as when they swarm out, as given in 
ABSCONDING SWARMS; they will generally 
come out all right if fed carefully and judi- 
ciously, as we have described. Bees are al- 
Ways prospering. when they are accumula- 
ting stores, and they are very apt to get 
astray in some Way or other, when they are 
very long without some way of making dai- 
ly additions to their ‘stock in trade,” unless 
it is during the winter, when they are esa 
general thing mostly at rest. Almost all 
sorts of irregular vagaries, may be stopped, 
by regular daily feeding. and I would advise 
both honey and 


the candy. for it furnishes 
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pollen, if made with the addition of flour, as 
we have advised. 

DIVIDING. This term is usually ap- 
plied to the operation of increasing the 
number of stocks, by putting half the bees 
and combs into a new hive, just about 
swarming time; and is really one method 
of artificial swarming. If you have an ex- 
tra laying queen to give the queenless por- 
tion, it may do very well, but otherwise, it 
is a wasteful way of making increase, and 
has mostly been abandoned. If the bees are 
just ready to swarm, and have queen cells 
pretty well along, it may answer very well; 
but even then, it would pay better to take 
but two combs with the queen cell, and get 
a laying queen before making the actual 
division, as advised in ARTIFICIAL SWARM- 
ING. 

DROWSBS. These are large noisy bees 
that do a great amount of buzzing but never 
sting anybody, for the very good reason that 
they have no sting. 
has learned to recognize them both by sight 
and sound, never pays any attention to their 


noise, but visitors are many times, sadly | 


frightened by their loud buzzing. We will 
cominence as we did with 
at the egg, and see how much we can learn 
of these harmless and inoffensive inmates of 
the bee hive. 

If our colonies are prosperous, we may 
find eggs in the drone comb of some of the 
best hives as early as March, but not, as a 
general thing, until April. You can 
the drone cells from the worker at a glance, 
(even if you have never seen them) by the 
size, as you will see by looking at the cut on 
page 24. Whenever you see eggs in the large 
cells, you may be sure they are drone eggs. 
I do not mean by this that the eggs that 
produce drones look any different from any 
other eggs that the queen lays, for in looks 
they are precisely the same. They are al- 
most the same in every respect, for the only 
difference is that the egg that produces the 


worker bee, has been impregnated, while | 


the others have not; but more of this, anon. 
The egg, like those producing workers, re- 
mains brooded over by the bees, until it is 
about 3 days old, and then by one of nature’s 
wonderful transformations, the egg is gone, 
anda tiny worm appears, a mere speck in the 
bottom of the cell. This worm is fed as be- 
fore, until it is about a week old, and is then 
sealed over like a worker, except that the 
to the cells, are raised considerably 
more; in fact they very much 


Caps 
i 


resemble a 


lot of bullets laid closely together on a board. | 


The bee-keeper who | 


the worker bees, | 


tell: 


| They will begin to cut the caps of these cells 
in about 24 or 25 days; the caps come off in 
a round piece, very much like those from a 
queen cell. Well, we have now got a real 
live drone, and I would show you a picture 
of him were it not winter time so that none 
are to be procured for our engraver. I have 
examined all the pictures I can find, but 
they are far from being truthful and ac- 
curate. 

The body of a drone, is hardly as long as 
that of a queen, but he is so much thicker 
through than either queen or worker, that 
you will never mistake him for either. He 
has no baskets on his legs in which to carry 
pollen, and his tongue is so unsuited to the 
githering of honey from flowers, that he 
would starve to death in the midst of a clo- 
ver field. 

I presume the young drones are ready to 
leave their hive after they are about two 
weeks old, and they do this shortly after 
noon, of a warm pleasant day. They come 
out with the young bees as they play, and 
first try their wings, but their motions are 
far from being as graceful and easy, and 
they frequently tumble about so awkwardly 
that as they strike against your face, you 
might almost think them either drunk or 
| crazy. I do not know how we can very well 

decide how old a drone must be, to fulfill 
the sole purpose of his existence, the fertil- 
ization of the queen, but should guess any 
where from three weeks to as many months. 
Perhaps they seldom live so long as the last 
period named, but I think they sometimes 
do. Many facts seem to indicate that they, 
as well as the queen, fly long distances from 
the hive—perhaps two miles or more. I be- 
lieve we have never had any very satisfactory 
evidence that the meeting between the 
queen and drone, was ever witnessed by the 
eye of man, but for all this, there can be but 
little question in regard to the matter. The 
drones go out of the hive, circle about, and 
finally vanish out of sight in the heavens 
above; the queens do the same. In from 15 
minutes to an hour, or possibly a couple of 
hours, the queen returns with an appendage 
attached to the extremity of her body, that 
microscopic examination shows to be the 
generative organs of the drone. These facts 
have been observed by hundreds of bee- 
keepers, and are well authenticated. In at- 
tempts to have queens fertilized in wire 
cloth houses, I have, after letting the queens 
out, seen the drones pursue them until both 
parties vanished from my sight. Still anoth- 


er fact; if you take adrone in your hand 
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some warm afternoon just as he has sallied | 
from the hive, and press him in a certain 
way, he will burst open something like the 
popping of a grain of corn, extruding the 
very same organ we find attached to the 
queen, and dying instantly. It is generally 
conceded that he dies in the act of fertil- 
ization, but it is not, I believe, as yet ex- 
plained in what way the queen frees herself | 
so completely from him. If both fall to the 
ground as some other insects do, it does 
seem as though somebody would have seen 
them, ere this. I believe we have had re- 


ports through our Journals, of queens and : 


drones falling to the ground, but they took 
wing and flew away, before a close and care- 
ful examination could be made. 
In the fall of 1876, I saw a swarm of black 
ants sporting in the sunshine. A close look 
showed them to be both males and females, 
and as pair after pair fell to the ground, I 
had ample opportunity of noting all cireum- 
stances. In this case the drones at first 
seemed paralyzed, but after the queens flew 
away, they revived and afterward flew uway 
also. One point here, particularly impressed 
me; the ants of both sexes were in such 
countless thousands, that they must have 


come from all the ant. hills for, I should say, | 


miles around; the result was as you see, 
that there was hardly a possibility of insects 
from the same family meeting. Now is 
there any other way in which the strain of 
blood could be so effectually crossed with 
that of some distant colony, as by this huge 
jubilee of both sexes ? 

Queen ants, like queen bees, seldom if 
ever come out of their homes at any other 
time, and, as if by some. preconcerted ar- 
rangement, they meet and mix up apparent- 
ly for the very purpose of effectually pre- 
venting “in and in breeding,” as it is usual- 
ly termed when applied to stock. Do queens 
and drone bees, meet in the same way, in 
vast numbers? Meany circumstances seem 
to indicate they do, yet it lacks, like many 
other things, positive proof. Drones have 
been seen in out of the way places, in larger 
numbers than we would think could possibly 
come frem one hive, and many have heard 
their humming, who have not seen 
them. fect that a queen should, in so 
short a time become fertilized, after leaving 
the hive, would seem strange, unless it real- 
ly were a fect that called to the 
swarin of drones by their loud humming, 
(which she would instinctively hear from a 
long distance) tlew 
ground and tore 


loud 


1220 


she 


Was 


amone them. fell to the 


If loose from her dead 


rse 


mate by her strong limbs, and then returned 
to her hive, having been absent only a few 
minutes. I have ventured to theorize thus 
much, hoping that our friends will aid in 
corroborating or contraverting, as the case 
may be, the facts as given above. 





, GRAP® sugar is madeof corn, and not potatoes, as a 


correspondent suggests. 


ONE edition of the A BC book, is sold already, and 
the second with some improvements will be out in a 
week. Price 25c., or neatly bound in leather and 
cloth, 60c. post paid. 


THE Baron of Berlepsch, the Great German bee- 
keeper who verified and gave to the world the Dzier- 
zon Theory, died Sept., 17th, "77, so we learn from 
the A. B. J. 


Fpn. with very fine copper wires rolled into it has 
been suggested, to prevent the sagging of the brood 
combs, and we can make such without any trouble, 
but Iam sure no such thing is ever needed, if we use 
good firm wax, and manage properly. 





SEVERAL are talking about chaff hives with the up- 
per story movable; these cannot well be made as 
warm, are very unwieldy to handle, and much more 
expensive. The permanent 2 story as we make them, 
are I think much the easiest and best, to make and 


| handle. 


Drip you ever! We have this morning (Dec. 29th), 
had several letters from our own State and from N. 
Y., stating that the bees were bringing in huge loads 
of pollen, from the dandelions, which are in full 
bloom. Friend Roop of Carson City, Mich., says his 
bees are bringing pollen from the witch hazel. 


' Brood will be started, but if the hives are well pro- 


tected, and have abundance of food, it will only make 
the stocks stronger. It will do no harm. 


I FEEL that I must say a word tothe host of kind 


' friends who have spoken in such strong terms of ap- 


proval of the Home papers. When I first took up 
the work, I felt that there was something for me to 
do in that direction, but could only dimly see where 
duty was calling. In the outset I was almost fright- 
ened out of the project by one or two who did not 
believe in mixing bees and theology as they termed 
it; and to feel that I was trespassing on no one, I 
enlarged the Journal, and made these two leaves 
gratuitous. Since then, no one, that I know of, has 
ever complained that GLEANINGS was not of itself 
worth the money: and to my surprise and joy, I very 
soon began to get most earnest and encouraging 
words from friends in almost every remote corner 
where GLEANINGS made its way. Just now, a letter 
has come all the way from Australia, urging me to 
keep up the Home papers, and{mentining the good 
they were doing away off there. Asthe new sub 
scriptions come in, one after another seems to bid 


i me be of good cheer and doubt not: telling me that 


tam not alone, and that my words have not been 
unheeded. May God bless and guide you all, and 
may he help us to feel how much we need the help of 
each other, in striving for that straight and narrow 
path. Do not forget to pray for me; that neither 
praise, flattery nor prosperity, should God see fit to 
give it me, may lead me astray; but that | may feel 
that even GLEANINGS, belongs to him, and not my- 
self; and that to him belongs all the praise for what- 
ever it may 2xccomplish. 


Honey Column. 





1 white honey, ex- 
Samples sent 


/UFFELER. 


ts, net, 1000 Ibs. 


at 11 cer 
wo la nolasses barrels. 
Jos. 1 


o., Wis. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 

f HAVE kept bees for 15 years, in box hives most 
cf of the time. I now have 65 swarms; 60 in mova- 
=) ble comb hive, and 5 in box hives, which I shall 
transfer next spring if all goes well. I bought 3 
Italian queens and introduced them all right. I have 
tried the fdn. and like it first rate. [have the right 
to use the Isham box and like it pretty well. Do you 
think I am on the right track? es have not done 
very well this year; I had 44 in the spring, increased 
to 65, and took about 500 lbs. of box honey. Weather 
is very dry. Enclosed please find the view of my 
place. BENJAMIN FALKNER. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Dec. 11th, 1877. 

Well, really friend F., I should think you 
were pretty nearly on the right track if I 
were to judge from the excellent stereoscop- 
ic view you have sent. Your picturesque 
location, on the side hill, with your hives 
arranged in terraces tier above tier, is very 
pretty indeed, but I would suggest that you 
place the hives a little farther apart, and the 
rows a little closer together. You would 
then get them a little nearer your honey 
house, and thus save much laborious carry- 
ing, if you should happen to get 100 lbs. of 
honey from each hive some season. I should 
rather think you had been ae pat- 
ent hive men from the number of different 
styles of hives we see. It seems to me there 
would be a fine place for a Sabbath school 
over among those trees on the top of the hill, 
friend F., and if I were sure that were the 





ee where you were at work every Sunday, 
should not have the least doubt in the 
world about your being on the ‘‘right track,”’ 


nor would you. May God bless and guide 
you and all who call that pretty little spot 
‘*home.”’ 
I started Ist of May with 60 colonies have &7 now; 
made 6,000 lbs. surplus mostly extracted. Have sold 
the same for $10. per hundred; I put it =e in butter 
firkins, charging #1,00 for keg, then it did not make 
much odds tome whether people took a full keg or 
not. The month of May was a hard month here for 
bees, mine were killing their drones when fruit trees 
were in bloom. JAs. SCOTT. 
Epworth, Ia., Dec. 13th, 1877. 


The grape sugar will prove a sure and ef- 
fectual remedy for killing off the drones 


during a dearth of honey, for it will keep | 


brood-rearing going nicely, and the bees do 


not like it well enough to allow it to incite | 
As soon as honey from the fields | 


robbing. 
is to be obtained, they will abandon it alto- 
gether. 





What do you think? N.C. Mitchell was in the south- 
eastern part of this county this summer and got up 
aclass. Even W. Meadows took lessons after reading 
GLEANINGS. I had warned some of the bee-keepers 
in that locality to beware of him, for I had heard he 
was to be there. About 2 weeks ago a Mr. Lehman, 
from Missouri, was in our city with the Lehman 
hive. I told him I would call at the hotel and see his 
wonderful hive, that even Mr. Langstroth admitted 
was a better one than his. When I called on Mr. Leh- 
man, he was notin. Though he was in our town two 
weeks, he did not again call on me till the evening 
before he was to leave, and that night he had an en- 
gagement. He gave practical bee men a wide berth. 

I put my bees in the cellar on the 3d inst. Temper- 
ature out door 40°, cellar had stood at 50° and the bees 
are buzzing and carrying out the dead. This is en- 
tirely too warm, and some of these freezing nights 
I will bring the temperature below 40° if I can. 

T. G. McGaw. 

Monmouth, Ills., Dec. 15th, 1877. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS WITHOUT BEES WITH THEM. 


Your reply to Lawrence Johnson, (see page 230 
. No.) does not seem to me to meet the case. 
When I commenced Italianizing I lost several valu- 
able queens in just about the same way. I watched 
proceedings and discovered that the bees would try 
their best to sting the bees inthe cage. I made up 
my mind that if the workers were left out they would 
be less vindictive. Since then I have taken out all 
the workers, i. e., left only the queen in the cage and 
have lost none in that way. This method gives the 
new queen a better chance to take care of herself. 
In one case bees and queen were all killed in about 
two hours. Another queen was immediatley put in 
the same cage alone and introduced successfully. 
G. B. REPLOGLE. 
Unionville, lowa., Dec. 12th, 1877. 


We have often introduced queens alone, 
but never thought of its making the differ- 
ence you mention. From what we have seen 
of their ways of doing, we are somewhat in- 
clined to think it not always the case. 
Should careful experiments verify your posi- 
tion in the matter, we will give it a place in 
the A B C, and we thank you for collin at- 
tention to it. 





There was a bee tamer here some time ago who 
was going to teach me to tame bees for $2.50. I told 
him if he didn’t want to be put in the humbug list he 
would better not say anything more about bee tam- 
ing. Some of our neighbors paid him for teaching 
them the trick, but I don’t know how it is done nor 
do I care to; I went “through the mill” with patent 
hives. They can’t get me any more on patents nor 
bee taming nor anything of the sort. I sold my hon- 
ey for 20c per Ib. in St,Louis, Mo. 


Gilead, Ills., Nov. 11th, 1877. 


: 
JOHN BOERSTLER. 


I started in the spring of 1877 with 10 stands of Ital- 
ians. I increased to 20 and sold 550 Ibs. honey. I took 
no honey from them after the first of July, and they 
have plenty for winter. They have so much that it 
runs out of the hive every time we have a cold spell. 
What is the cause, and what the remedy? I would be 
glad to have some light in the matter. The past sea- 
son was my first in bee-keeping. I did not get as 
large a yield as some of my fellow bee-keepers but 
am satisified with what I did get, and hope by the aid 
of your Journal to do a little better next season. I 
had 6 out of 11 of my queens, the past season, fertil- 
ized by the blacks. One of my swarms went to the 
woods, and I followed them to their new home. I 
thought they should not get the better of me, so I 
| chopped the tree; took them home and clipped the 
wings of the queen. That did not suit their taste, 
and their queen was superseded by a hybrid. I shall 
dispense with the hybrids in the spring. If you can 
furnish me a half dozen hybrid queens reared from 
imported mothers, I will send my order in as soon as 
they can be obtained. JOSEPH HAYMAN. 

East Ringgold, O,, Dec. 14th, 1877. 


We think the honey runs out because the 
hive is so large they cannot keep the whole 
|interior warm, and the frost cracks the 

combs; their breath also condenses on the 
colder portions, forms icicles, and when a 
thaw comes, this mixes with the honey, and 
the sweetened water runs out at the en- 
trance. The remedy is to have the winter 
apartment small, and protected so that frost 
| does not get in. At present, it looks as 
| though we should be entirely unable to sup- 
'ply the demand for queens; and to avoid 
| disappointing our friends, I think we had 
| better make no promises at all. If you send 
us your orders, we will do the best we can, 
| but we shall, in all probability, have to pur- 
|'chase queens from North, South, East and 
West; and you really must not scold, if we 
hand your order to some other person to fill, 
| in default of a better way. Of course orders 
| will be filled in rotation, as far as possible. 
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MAKING BEES PAY. 

I bought 1 swarm last May, and now have 6 good 
swarms all packed in chaff hives with honey enough 
to winter. I have been watching the reports with 
regard to your fdn. So far every thing seems to 
move favorably, but willit pay, isthe question. I 
am not satisfied yet ; I believe in making the bees pay 
for what I buy. Friend Butler seems to, but a great 
many do not. My bees have not given me any sur- 
plus this season. I have not expected it, for it has 
not been a good one with us. J. A. YOUNG. 

Parma, Jackson Co., Mich., Dec. 12th, 187%. 

I perfectly agree with you my friend, that 
bees should pay their way; perhaps some of 
your neighbors say your bees do not pay be- 
cause you have got no honey from them, or 
received no cash. Vere you to sell the six 
you have made from the cne, you could show 
a good profit very readily. Have not your 
bees paid all the seme, whether yousell them 
for what they will bring, or keep them ? 
Where honey and bees bring but a small 
price, it may not pay everyone to purchase 
fdn., but asa new swarm will frequently 
pay for themselves the first week, if sup- 
plied with comb, I think it very likely they 
will pay for the fdn. in two or three days. 
The expense of fitting a hive, for anew 
swarm, with fdn. in every frame, is now less 
than $1.00; they would be ready to store 
honey in them, in 24 hours, and I have had 
new swarms store 25lbs. of honey in a hive 
full of empty comb the first 2 days after hi- 
ving; what do you think about it? 

ITALIAN BEES WORKING IN BOXE3. 

Some have complained that thcir Italian bees did 
not work so readily in boxes as ihe blacks. Itisa 
fact that the Italian bee dces nct seem to cluster in 
boxes as readily asthe black ltce, while the Italian 
bee will commence storing surplus from one week +o 
ten days sooner; but they are irclined to build thcir 
combs upward. To avoid this we use the fdn., which 
we have found almost an indispensable article in the 
management and stecess of bee culture. Wecut 
our pieces as follows; if our bcx is 6inches Ceep, we 
cut fdn., two inches for top and run it toa pofnt 
within abhalf inch cf bottom of box, V shaped: it 
takes but little fan. and the bees will commence end 
form their clusters within a few hours, and by ihe 
time the black becs will commence in theirs, with 
the same treatmcnt the Italians will have their boxes 
from one half totwo thirds full. These are facts 
that cannot, and will not be denicd by any picctical 


bee-keeper who has had experience with both kinds. | 


A. F. Moon, Rome, Ga., Dee. 15th, 1847. 
AGE OF BEES. 

Iam anew hand at bees and want to learn as much 
as possible about them. 1 have 6 swarms of blacks, 
cne of whichis aqueenless and has been since July 
Sth months). How is that? I see somebody says 
a bee lives but 45 days in the summer time. I tried 
to divide, or did divide the swarm July 8th, putting 
one-half the frames and bees into another hive, Af- 
ter two weeks, I examined and there was no queen, 
brood nor eggs in either hive; the queen had taken 
possession of one of the small boxes and I think had 
been there a long time, I transferred the combs and 
queen to a frame, put them back into the hive and 
they are all right; to the other hive I introduced 
two queens and got them killed, and have put in two 
cards of brood at different times and they won't raise 
aqueen. I think perhaps they have a fertile worker 
or they accept one as a queen, 

Now this is my bad luck. I have another swarm 
that I thought did “big thirgs’’ before I saw Doolit- 
tle’s report, but now, it looks sma.) beside his; this 
hive gave 60 Ibs. of box hcney and 3 large swarms. 

I filled 8 toxes with fdn. and sct them over 3 boxes 
that the bees were at work in, and they left the un- 
der ones and filled the fdn. boxes first. 

B. F. PrRAttT, Dixen, I., Oct. 7th, 1877. 

We say bees live but 3 months on an aver- 
age. during the working season, but by this 
we mean working bees. Your bees without 


a queen, probably did very little work, and 
would therefore live, perhaps 5 or 6 months. 
Again, I suppose they had eggs in the combs 
at the time of division; if so, you had bees 
hatehing for 3 weeks afterward, and these 
are but little more than 2 months old at the 
date of your writing. The better way to test 
this matter, is to give an Italian queen toa 
stock of blacks. If you examine the hive 3 
months after the list black bee is hatched, I 
think you will find few, if any, left, provi- 
ding you make the experiment in some of 
the spring or summer months. 


It is written, “Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
it shall return unto thee after many days.”” Last April, 
i received a copy of GLEANINGS free, from you, 
(April No.’, and now enclose $1.00 fora year’s sub- 
scription, beginning Jan. 1877. J bought one hive of 
italian bees cf M:s. Adam Grimm, through her ad- 
vertisement ii GLFANINGS, got them safe May 10th, 
1si7, and haves hives frcomthem. Ilost one while 
awey, and en 25th cf July, the original swarm went 
to the woocs. i gct €5 lbs. box honey and would 
have had 25 ibs. mcre, had not scme showmen carried 
one hive out, end parily robbed it before I caught 
them at it and crcve them away. They carried off 10 
to 15 Ibs. box honey, and burned part of the bees. 

_ G.W. Waiter, Victor, la., Dec. ith, 1877. 

I belicve ‘“‘showmen,” are proverbially ad- 
dicted to this kind of business, and while I 
would by no means advise unnecessary harsh 
treaiment, I would suggest that they simply 
minister to the wants of the people. If we 
patronize grog-shops, they will increase and 
multiply; but if they do not sell enough to 
pay expenses, they will very soon engage in 
some c.Ler business, without feeling hard 
toward unybody. Whenever we patronize 
circuses, I fear we encourage and help 
along, very bad men and women. I have 
been to almost all that ever came along, 
through all my life, until within the past few 
years, and I assure you | would mueh enjoy 
going now, with the children, did I think it 
were possible to separate the good from the 
bad. I believe it 1s generally agreed thata 
moral menagerie, would never pay Wvaveling 
expenses. There are towns where circuses 
never stop. because they say they never pay 
their “sait;’” now shall we help to make our 
town one of ihis class, and save our bee- 
hives, buggy whips and curry combs, or go 
to the show and listen to profanity that is ut- 
tered on purpese to make small boys fairly 
tremble in their shoes ? 


I now have over 50 hives, and over 90 under my 
management and will have a hard time to be ready 


fer the “spring campaign” in good order. Iam ma- 
king chaff division boards with the thin stuff of straw- 
berry crates for sides, and they are splendid. I think 
this, one of the A. No. 1 modern improvements. Do 
you think I could sell my honey if 1 should send it 
North in good shape—in sections, in Mey? I tell you 
honey is a drug here at almost any price. I have 
scme in Memphis, white and pretty as can be; it 
has been there for months. It was left on commis- 
sion, or they were to pay me 20c. and sell for what 
they pleased. I have known them to offer it for the 
same, and still it is “no go;”’ this town does not use 
more than 200 Ibs. in a year, even at 1244 cts. for ex- 
tracted, and 16%; for sections. “I just as soon have 
molasses’’— they say. G. W. GATES. 

Bartlett, Tenn., Dec. Ist, 1877. 

Your market will improve, if you keep it 
supplied with nice honey. Assoonas every- 
bedy learns where it can be found any time 
it is wanted, it will go off faster than you 
think. I would advise you toiry the larger 
cities near you. if vou have more than vou 
ean sell at home for 25c. 
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Why don’t you groove the top bar of frames to hold 
fdn.? I think it could be done, and the fdn. fastened 
in with melted paraftine. Why do you need ten 
frames in the lower story in summer, if you take out 
the outside ones for winter? We have placed our 
hives all in a row, and packed in chaff, for winter, as 
usual. Don’t think we loose many bees in so doing. 
The operation so changes the appearance of the apia- 
ry, that the bees readily find their own hives. 

K. M. BARBOUR, Alamo, Mich., Nov. 26th, 1877. 

We do groove the top bars to our frames 
to hold the comb guides, and if you choose 
to take out the comb guide you will find that 
the fdn. will slip in nicely. We prefer how- 
ever, to fasten them to the comb guide in 
the manner given in our circular. Perhaps 
we shall not need more than 7 brood combs 
in the lower story at all, if we use the divis- 
ion boards for winter, and frames of section 
boxes in the summer time. 
that bees have been moved, in the way you 
mention without loss, but at other times, if 
a Warm day comes soon after, they will go 
back to their old stands, get into the wrong 
hives, and make ‘‘no end of trouble.” 

OLD BEES, WEIGHING HIVES, &C. 

I tried an experiment last winter on wintering old 
bees that were queenless. Old bees will certainly 
winter and make good. swarms in the spring, if kept 
healthy. My bees have built thick combs (not deep 
cells) in Aug., and I have thought it owing to the kind 
of honey gathered, but I now think it the cool nigits; 
it being cool they can’t work the wax out thin. Am 
I not correct? 

How about weighing hives in fall when put in to 
the cellar, without brood, and again in the spring when 
heavy with brood, and telling how much they have 
consumed in wintering? LEWIS KELLEY. 

lonia, Mich., Nov. 27th, 1877. 

You are right friend K., though I had 
hardly thought of it before. We might say a 
colony had consumed only 10 lbs. were we to 
trust entirely to the steelyards, but if they 
had 10 lbs, of brood at the last weighing, it 
would in reality alter the statement very 
materially. I know from experience, that 
bees may starve, when their hive feels quite 
heavy, inthe spring. My experience with 
old bees has been the same as yours. 


EXTRACTING THICK HONEY. 

in extracting from my surplus combs, I could not 
vet all the honey out, it being very thick on account 
of the cold weather. 
them away with a little loose honey in them? I can- 
not get it out without breaking some of the combs. 

H. CHRISTIE. 
Oxford Mills, Canada. Nov. 12th, 1877. 


Had you kept the combs in a warm room, | 


until they were warmed through to a sum- 
mer temperature, you could have taken it as 
nearly out as in summer: but I would,if 
possible, leave the combs in an upper story 
until the bees get them clean and dry. The 
honey will do no harm more than to dry 
down hard on the combs, and possibly at- 
tract mice and insects. 


TRANSFERRING : WHAT A WOMAN DID. 

Isent toyouin Aug. for a sample copy. It was 
promptly received, and after looking it over L set out 
for friend Butler's. [ came away the possessor of his 
“erack” swarm of Italians, and in 6 weeks [took off 
24 sections of honey averaging one and one half lbs. 
each. The copy was accompanied by the extra sheet 
containing the A BC, of Bee Culture and directions 
for transferring. My “cara sposa”’ came home from 
a business trip one day, and asked me if I could trans- 
fer bees. Llooked him squarely in the face and said 
promptly, “Yes sir.” I had never done it nor seen it 
done, nor had he, but we were in for it, for he had en- 
vauged to transfer 5 swarms. We did the work, and 


I am well aware | 








earned $20. 00, in two days. We have a lot more to 
transfer in the spring. The others were done Sept. 
24th, successfully. Bees can be transferred at any 
warm season without risk if honey is plenty, tteer 


in store or in the fields. Mrs. M. A. W. B. 


P. S.—For 4 of the colonies transferred we received 
4 other colonies of black bees, valued here at from 
$5.00 to $8.00. 

I am very well aware, my friend, that 
transferring can be done at any season if it 
is warm, providing the one who undertakes 
it will be prudent and careful; if all our 
friends who ask qustions in regard to the 
work, had a woman to help them, or rather 
such a Woman as you seem to be, I should 
have less scruples in advising that it be un- 
dertaken at any time. I congratulate you, 
but beg to claim a little credit for the very 
full instructions I gave in our last year’s 
price list. 


COMBS PARTIALLY FILLED WITH UNSEALED HONEY. 

When you pack your bees in chaff, the eccmbs that 
are taken away will sometimes have the honey work- 
ing out in drops all over the comb. Is it best to put 
them back ? LEVI FAYLOR. 

Suffield, O., Nov. 20th, 1877. 

We have been somewhat troubled in the 
way you mention, but we set such combs 
back in an upper story, or outside of the 
division boards of small colonies, until the 
bees carry out the unsealed honey, and then 
they are allright. We have found the divis- 
ion boards very convenient indeed, in get- 
ting the bees to put their stores all in a few 
well filled combs, instead of having them 
scattered through a dozen or more. Until 
the division boards were put in, we could 
not make them carry the honey from the 
outside combs up around the cluster. 


The fdn. I received from you last Sept. worked like 
acharm. I puta few frames in some young swarms 
and in a few days they drew it all out and had a per- 
fect comb. I tell you it made my eyes “bung out”’ 
when I saw such nice work. NATHAN HUTCHES. 

- Westerville O., Dee. 8th, 1877. 


| I had 25 stocks in the spring and took 1000 lbs. comb 
honey in 2 Ib. frames, besides 200 or 300 lbs. of ex- 


tracted. I increased to 50 stocks which | am_ winter- 


| ing on from 5 to 8 frames, according to strength of 
| colony. 
Begs Bits | boards and mats on the sides. 
Will it injure the combs to put | 


cushions over them, division 
T winter on summer 
Have tried a cellar and bee house. 

J. B. HALINS, Bedford, O., Dec. 3d, 1877. 


I use chaff 


stand. 


MAKING HIVES AND SECTIONS; FLAX CHAFF, &C, 
The hive has just come all right ; the freight was 
$1,900. My hive of my own make will just fit on as 
nicely as you could wish. I made a plane to cut the 
bevel on the top edge. IL make sections out of 2 inch 
plank, cut grooves first, then saw off the right thick- 
ness. How would fiax chaff do for packing? We 
have tons of it, having two flax mills. 
B. F. Pratrr, Dixon, Ill., Dee. 7th, 1877. 


Thank you friend P., for the idea of using 
a plane made so as to cut the shoulders and 
bevels on the hives: where hives are made 


| by hand, the plan will I think answer exeel- 


lently. The only objection to grooving the 
plank before the sections are sawed off, is 
that you can rip off but one little piece ata 
time, and then all these little pieces are to 
be bundled up and counted, if they are to be 
made for sale. This bundling and counting 
really takes more time than it does to make 
them by the plan we have given. 

A neighbor is trying the flax chaff; I pre- 
Will answer, but fear it mimay not ab- 
sorb dampness like wheat and oat chaff. 


sume it 
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! 
THICKER SECTION BOXES, &O. 

Icommenced the season with 74 colonies, 40 in L. 
hive and #in box hive. I transferred them from | 
box to L. frame, increased to 94 and had 1200 Ibs. | 
comb honey and 3300 Ibs. extracted as surplus. Have 
sold nearly all as follows, at wholesale. Comb honey 
at 20c. and extracted at an average of about 13c 
some at 12%. Comb honey allin section boxes. Do | 
9 not think that if the separators are used it would | 

well to have the section boxes 4 to % inches | 
wider, and so avoid the an appearance > of the combs? | 
Do you intend to keep fdn. drone size for use in sec- 
tion boxes next season? If I succeed as well in| 
wintering this winter, as last, I shall want 100 lbs. 
fdn. next season. I winter in cellars, with quilts 
over frames, entrance small, temperature from 40° 

45°,and ventilate by a4 inch tube conecting with | 
sitting room stove. A. B. CHENEY. 

Sparta Center, Mich., Dec. 3d, 1877. 

We shall very soon be prepared to furnish | 
drone fdn. thin enough, we opine, to suit | 
anybody; but I am not at all certain that the 
usual worker size will not be preferred. 

The matter of thicker section boxes, is one | 
that has been much experimented on, "and if | 
we try them much thicker than 2 inches, | 
there is a liability of having two thin combs 
instead of one thick one. A sheet of fdn. it | 
is true, is generally a remedy, but for all | 
that, they will sometimes start a bit of comb | 

at one side, and this will result in leakin 
and daubing, when the sections are removec 
from the hive. Again; it has been pretty 
well demonstrated that a1lIb. section sells 
for a better price thana larger one. Almost | 
all kinds of groceries are now sold in Ib. 
packages. If we should make our 44x4t sec- 
tion thicker than 2 inches, it would weigh | 


more than alb. If we make them much | 


smaller than 44 square, we shall arive ata 
point where the bees object to such small 
work. La all these matters into con- 
sideration, I thi 

width where separators are used; if these 
——* ogee with, 1% or 14 will do very 
well. ; 


FDN. FOR COMB HONEY. 
In reading the article on page 317, Dec. No, on 


comb fdn. it occurred to me that I had used fdn. in | 


surplus boxes this year. I filled 32 frames, 5x6 inches 
with fdn. and empty comb, over 4% being fdn. The 
fdn. was put in full size, except a small space at the 
sides and bottom. When I read the report of the 
National Convention, *“‘Thinks I to myself,”” wonder 

if my customers got any “fish bone”’ in their throats; 

so I asked them how they liked the honey got of me; 

“delicious,” “splendid,” were among the answers 
given. 

“Hav'’nt you any fault to find with it?” 

“Yes, a big one; there wasn’t enough of it, I wish I 
had more of it.” 

“Did you see any difference in the comb of that I 
sold you?” 

“No, why, was there any?” 

None of our customers seeming to get any of the 
“fish bones,” we, at home, tho’t we'd cut into a comb 
and see if we could find any of it, knowing it was 
there. As the knife reached the center of the comb, 


we noticed a slight resistance more than the balance | 


of the comb gave, but could discover no difference 
in eating it. At the top was a little “ridge pole” 


where we had run wax along to fasten it. We shall | 


use it (fdn) in preference to natural comb here-after. 
T began last spring with 6 light stocks and 3 nuclei; 


increased to 20, and got 647 Ibs. honey; 382 of comb | 


and 315 extracted. My bees are packed away for the 
winter in a sand cave on the banks of “the Father of 
Waters” where I have been “bee-ing it’? the past 
season. WILL, M. KELLOGG. 
Oneida, Ills., Dec. 1th, 1877 
I am a novice in “bee culture. Began last spring, 
and have at present only 8 stands of “blacks” but 
wish to increase the number to several hundred pure 
Italians in the course of time. Tam making prepua- 
ration to establish a vineyard, and apiary on the bor- 


iink 2 inches about the right | 





der of a lake about 5 miles from my home. The place 
| is an excellent one for bees, as the lake is very eo 
and interspersed with several varieties of willow, 
eypress, honeysuckle, lily &c, &. Hundreds of bee- 
| trees are to be found, and always appear to be in a 
| thriving condition, and hence I have decided to lo- 


cate a large apiary at that point. R. H. LAWSON. 


Kingston, La., Sept. 29th, 1877. 


HONEY CANDYING IN THE CELLS. 


Iam but a beginner at bee-keeping; I wintered 3 
colonies last winter, two of them in Am., hives; 
transferred them in apple blossom time, and made 3 
of them, in Simplicities. I bought one truant swarm 
on a tree, 20 fect from the ground, and hived them 
nicely. With my increase I have 9 to winter, 4 of 
which are Italianized. I bought a second-hand foot- 
power saw and made a lot of your section boxes 44 





| square which just suit me, and every one I’ve shown 


them to. Honey season here has been very poor. 


| The 25th of July I took 80 Ibs. box honey from 2 hives. 


It was very dark and strong; much of it was just 
grained sugar. Some of it would grain as fast as the 


| bees put it in. Cells in new comb were filled 4% full 


of solid sugar. Do raspberries produce such honey as 
this, or is it the honey dew? How shall we account 
for it? Our bees made no honey to speak of after 
July, [iad to put back 35 lbs. box honey in section 
| frames, and fed some sugar to my latest swarms. In 
| making quilts and cutting sheets of duck to put over 
the frames, I have been troubled by their shrinking 
and becoming too small. I shall wet the cloth, in 
future, before I cut it, through I belive I've never 
| seen it recommended. 
Why not paint hives 3 colors, say red white and 
| bh: ve, instead of usin m | the pieces of paper or cloth of 
different colors to aid young queens in finding their 
| own hive? AsI have not vet painted my hives, I 
would like your opinion on this in Jan. No. 
W. D. Hinps, Townsend, Mass., Dec. 7th, "77. 
| As raspberry honey is very fine, I can not 
think your grained honey was from that 
' source. We would be glad of a sample, if 
you have any left. I would incline to think 
your bees were stealing sugar somewhere. 
If hives are painted dark “colors, the combs 
are liable to be melted down in simmer, and 
we have painted such hives, white, just be- 
cause they would become so hot the bees 
could not stay in them. After being made 
white, they give no farther trouble. If, af- 
ter placing the hives 6 feet apart, you find 
the young queens get lost, I would try turn- 
ing the entrances different ways, or making 
them conspicuous by some temporary device, 
such as a green bush, or the colored papers 
mentioned, rather than make them perma- 
nently odd looking, and without uniformity. 


Tam not much of a bee-keeper having but 7 colo- 
nies, 6 of Which are good swarms packed up nicely 
on their summer staads, with chaff cushions &c. 
When put in their little beds for their long winter's 
nap, the lightest weighed 26 lbs, and the heaviest 41. 
This included only bees and honey, for I deducted 
even for frames and comb, One small swarm, I am 
‘trying to winter in the cellar; this swarm I got the 
last of Oct. While passing through a piece of timber, 
I came across a tree from which they had been cut, 
and noticed they were hybrids. I soon found the 
queen, which proved to be very large and seemingly 
pure Italian: and while I held her in my hand, I 
thought, “what a pity to let such a beauty perish, 
| when I may possibly save her,”’ so I procured a small 
box, put the bees in and started for home. I hap- 
pened to have a small hive containing 3 frames, and 
perhaps 2 Ibs. of honey, and into this I put my half 
starved little strangers. lam now feeding them in 
the ce i? ur, and up to yesterday they were doing well. 

. W. KEENAN, Bloomington, Ills. Dee. ith, 77 


I love bee-kee ping; I am de lighted with my poultry 
and Berkshire pigs, but like my bees best; i am win- 
tering 39 stocks on summer stands. My best stock 
made 100 Ibs. comb honey from July 15th, to Oct. 13th. 
Iam well pleased with the fdn. for brood chambers, 
and above all am I delighted with the section boxes. 
Shall use them = Ee ‘ther next season. 

M. STOVER, Table Rock, Neb., Dec. 7th, ’77. 
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| her little broom. Weare going to build a 
| little village. We will have streets and 


Our Homes. 





Culture. 


‘It is customary,”’ said I to my wife, ‘‘to 
have several leaves in the back of every 


book, with nothing on them; two or more, 
Now it is almost as | 
easy, to have something useful printed on | 


leaves, of blank paper. 
these leaves, as to have them blank. Why 
shall we not use them?” 

‘**But my husband, your book will look 
badly ; just think of having the reading mat- 


ter reach the cover. Will it not look strange | 


and singular.” 
‘* Does it look strange and singular to see 


advertisements on these concluding pages, | 


in close contact with the reading matter?”’ 


‘** Well no, I do not know that it does, but | 


that you know is different.” 

It is ** different” my friends and I presume | 
more than one of you have noticed the broad , 
difference between the matter contained in | 
the book, and the character of the advertise- 
ments contained in these last pages. I beg. 
pardon for this little bit of fault finding, and 
will try to remember that I am only respon- 


sible for the last pages of my book, and not | 


for those of other people’s. | 

Now then, with the young bee-keepers, | 
with the boys and girls, and perhaps also | 
with the men and women, who have read my 
A BC, book thus far, and all who feel they 
are young in the art of keeping bees, I would | 
have a little friendly talk. I wish you to let | 
me feel as if perfectly well acquainted ; so 
much so that I might come in without | 
knocking, or any introduction, and talk | 
about home matters, your bees and bee-hives, 
or any thing else, wherein my experience 
might enable me to help you. I can almost 
imagine, already, that some bright young- 
ster who has been eyeing me keenly and 
curiously, thinks, if he does not say it out- | 
right. 

‘* Haint you got something to sell, Mr.?” 

‘**No my boy, I have nothing to sell; at 
least, not today. I keep things to sell, when 
at home, but now I am making you a visit, 
and what I wish to tell you about, is given 
away, Without money, and without price.” 

** Ain’t it a Chromo ?” 

‘No, itisn’ta Chromo. Come with me, 
and you shallsee. Isn’tthatfunny ? ‘ Come 
with me and you shall see.’ Tell sister to 
come, and if all the rest will come too, we 
shall be very glad to have them. Have youa 
hoe? Well, bring that. and have sister bring 


Taken from concluding pages of the A BCof Bee | 


| houses in our village, and we will have folks 
live there too. Ohsuch folks! for they not 
only work hard all day, but they come pretty 
near Working all night also.” 

‘** Is it the bees ?”’ 

‘** You have guessed it exactly, ‘Sis,’ it is 
the bees, and their hives are to be the 
houses.”’ 

** But they will sting.” 

** Not if we get acquainted. 
get acquainted with me ?” 

** We ‘ talked.’” 

‘** That is the idea exactly ; we are to talk 
with the bees, and get acquainted.” 

‘** Bees can’t talk ?” 

** Oh, but bees can talk. They can talk in 
their way just as your old Rover talks to 
you, and just as the hens and chickens do. 
It is true, they do not talk with their mouths 
as we do, but for all that, they talk, and very 
plainly too, as I think we shall see. When 
Rover is glad to see you, what does he say ?” 

‘“*He says ‘Bow, wow, wow, wow,’ and 
wags his tail.”’ 

** Very good. Now, when you are gather- 
ing the eggs, and you find one of the hens 
that sticks to the nest and won’t get off, 
what does she say when you try to get her 
off ?”’ 

‘*T know what she says, but J can’t say it. 
She says, ‘cr-r-r-r, “cr-r-r-t-r,’) and she 
pecks.’”’ 

** Well, you know exactly what she means 
do you not? Does she not say, as plainly as 
words could tell it,‘ You go way off, and let 
me be, I will sit, if I want to. They are my 
eggs, for I laid ‘em ’?”’ 

** Well, now the bees talk just as plainly as 
the hen and dog, but as you are not acquaint- 
ed with them, I will go along and act as in- 
terpreter. That is, I will tell you what they 
say. As little folks are pretty easily fright- 
ened or discouraged, I think mamma had 
better fix some sort of a veil on your hats, 
until you get a little used to. the business. 
Any sort of an old veil will do, or some new 
ones can be cheaply made, of a piece of tarle- 
tan. Now notice; if I go up to their hives 
and stand in front of them, they will buzz 
all round me, and pretty soon, if I do not 
move, they will begin to ‘ scold,’ very much 
as the old hen did; and to me, it is just as 
plain, what they want. They want you to 
get away, so they can go on with their work. 
When you go up to the hives, always be 
careful to stand at one side of their line of 
ui and then they will be much less likely 


How did you 
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to try to drive youaway. Almost every hive | ing out a city, we will cut a stick just six 
has a particular ‘ path’ through the air, and | feet long, and arrange all the hives so they 
we are to watch and see where this path is, | are just six feet from the center one, and 
and let them have it, full width. from each other. Make a nice walk of saw- 

‘** Now boys, for business; pull down all | dust from the hives to the house, that we 
the old sheds there may be around the bee | 
hives, clear away all rubbish, and if the | 
hives are set on any kind of benches, clear | 
these all away, and set them right on the | 
ground ; or rather, raise them on 4 half bricks, | 
laid down flat; if we are going to have a con- 
venient village, we must have the houses 
on the ground, not up on stilts. 

““ We have not called upon papa yet, but | 
now we shall have to ask him for a load of | 
nice sawdust, and then we are ready for the 
little broom and hoe, to make the streets, | 
and lanes and alleys of our city. It may be | 
a little city sometime, if we keep at work as | 
the bees do, and do not get discouraged. | 
Now I expect you will disagree with me, | 
when I tell you how we are to lay out the | 
streets ; for I am going to plan our city, just | may not get mamma’s floor muddy when we 
as the bees plan their rooms inside their | run back and forth; now maké a walk be- 
houses. If you look at a piece of honey | tween and around all the hives, and bank 
comb, you will see the cells are six sided, sawdust up nicely all round them, to keep 
like this : | them warm, and to keep the grass and weeds 

Y ‘from growing in the way before their doors. 
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WORKER COMB. 


DRONE COMB. 


cannot have square rooms, as we do, and one 
of them is that the bees are round, and would 
not fit in square cells. A young bee I im- 


agine would find himself quite uncomfor- | 
| spot from which he started out. If you com- 
/mence your improvements in the spring, be- 


table. in a square cradle, and if the cells 
were made round, they would not fit up 
against each other, as they do now, without 
waste corners. So you see the bee makes 
his cell six sided to save room, labor and 
material. Now we wish our bee village 
made six sided for the same reason, and to 
save travel, in working among them. If you 
have only seven hives, we will make them 
stand about like this; one in the center, and 
six around it. 

“You see by the drawing, how the hives are 
to be placed, and where the sawdust is to be 
spread for the paths. On the south side of 
each hive, I have shown you the grape vine 
trellis you will probably have after a 
while. You can just see the tops of the 
posts, and the top strips. 

**As we must have everything exact in lay- 


If you will fix their doorways all nice and 
clean, they will get just as proud of their 
homes, as the old hen does of her chickens: 
you see if they do not. 

* Tf the hives do not stand just as you want 


| them, or pretty nearly so, when you com- 
/mence, you must move them into place a lit- 
“There are several reasons why the bees | 


tle at atime each day, or you will make 
serious trouble. If you move a bee’s hive, 


| even a few feet, he is as much lost as you 


would be, if your own house were moved a 
mile, for he always comes home to the exact 


fore the bees begin to fly, you can set the 
hives anywhere you choose, without making 
any trouble, but you cannot do this in the 
summer time while they are flying. When 
the sawdust is all fixed, sister is to keep the 
paths all swept neatly with her little broom. 
and all hands are to contribute in keeping 
everything neat afd tidy.” 

** But we have not heard the bees * talk” 
yet.” 

* Haven't you? Well, just go up to a hive 


on the back side, and rap gently, just as if 


you Wished to come in.” 
* They say Buzz-z-z-7-z.”” 
* Well, what do you suppose that means ?” 
‘T guess it means, ‘Go right away, and let 
us be.’”’ 
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“ Very good; after we know them a little 
better, I think we shall be able to under- 
stand almost all they say, or at least all they 
wish to say. Now there is something funny 
about bees’ talking, for they do it with their 
wings, and not with their mouths. 

‘‘T think each one of you children may 
choose which hive he will have, and then we 
can see who will get'most honey from his or 
her hive. We have a little blue eyed girl at 
our home, and she has a hive that contains 
the prettiest queen, the prettiest and gent- 
lest bees, and they have made the nicest lit- 
tle cakes of honey, of any hive in our whole 
apiary, and there are nearly a hundred in all. 
If you will look at our apiary on the back 
cover of this book, you will see her hive right 
in front of the door of the honey house. She 
has a little broom, and sweeps the sawdust 
up around the hives, and stamps it down 
with her little foot, and she isn’t afraid of 
the bees, one particle. She has never been 
stung at all, while at work among them. If 
you will turn over to the picture of the House 
Apiary, you will see where she and her sister 
Maud, have their play house. It is up stairs 
where the plants stand out by the window. 
You ean see them both, standing on the 
steps, but the man who made the picture, 
did not try very hard, I guess, when he made 


their faces, for it does not look very much | 


like them. They have never had any trouble 
with the bees in their play room, except one 
day when they had some very nice water- 
melon for tea, and the bees came to tea too, 
and liked the water-melon so well, that they 
went home and told the rest of the 
don’t you see bees can talk ?) in the hive, 
about it, and so many of them came that the 
children came and asked me what they 
should do. You can see me in my camp 
chair down by the door of the house. You 
see I had a nice young queen that I wanted 
to have lay eggs, because I knew after she 
had commenced Inying eggs, we should soon 
have a nice lot of young bees in the hive. 
Well, it was rather dark in the house where 
their hive was, so I took the comb with the 
bees on it, earried it out doors and sat down 
to look for the tiny white eggs. 


bees 


* After the bees get acquainted with you, 
they will not scold and tell you to go away, 
but will light right on your hand or face, and 
sometimes they light right on my nose. I 

uppose it is because my nose is rather large, 

but it does not make me feel bad at all, if it 
is large, for I know that God made it so. 
When we come to die, I expect he will 
all about our lives, whether we have 


ask 


been 


| good or bad, and whether we have talked 


bad and told lies, or stolen things, but I do 
not believe he will ever say one word about 
our noses. 

‘**T almost forgot to tell you, that our‘ Blue 
Eyes ’—her name is Constance, and we call 
her ‘ Conny’ for short,—always comes up to 
the shop to tell me when the bees are swarm- 
ing. Some days when I am writing with my 
type writer, just as Iam now, all at once 
somebody will say,‘ Papa! bees is swam/’in’, 
and I tell you I ‘hustle,’ for I do not want 
my nice queens to go off and get lost. When 
i get home, I usually find that my wife has 
1unted out the queen, and has got her ina 
eage. We tie the cage on the rake, witha 

reen bush, and pretty soon the bees all clus- 
ior all round her. One Sunday I had to go 
off to teach Sabbath school, and I was afraid 
some of the bees would swarm, so I told 
Ernest (he is our boy, 14 years old), that I 
would give him a dollar for every swarm he 
would hive while I was gone. When I got 
home I found a‘ great big swarm’ had come 
out of Connie’s hive, and he had hived it all 
just as nice as I could have done. 

‘** Do you go to Sunday school ?” 

‘**T am too little, and it is too far.” 

‘** Do father and mother go ?” 

‘** They go to meeting.” 

‘* Does brother go ?” 

‘*T guess he don’t thik very much about 
it.” . ; 

** Do any bad boys live around here ?” 

‘**Q yes there is some that is ‘awful’ bad. 
They shoot guns on Sunday, and sometimes 
they steal our bee-hives in the night ?” 

‘* We would be really glad to have these 
boys become good and stop doing these 
wicked things, would we not ?” 

‘*But they won't never go 
school.” 

‘*] know they are not very apt to go, but 
sometimes very wicked boys feel badly and 
are sorry, and if somebody would talk with 
them, and help them a little, sometimes they 
will make really good men. Perhaps nobody 
has been kind to them, and sometimes they 
have no kind father and mother to take care 
of them, as you and I have. 


to Sunday 


‘** Now I think it is just as nice to havea 
good Sabbath school, as it is to have a nice 
apiary, and I am not sure but that one helps 
the other. You go to sehool do you not 7” 

“Yes, and have just the 
school ma’am.”’ 

Vell that is very fortunate, for I am sure 
glad to help you start a Sabbath 
it, and 


we nicest 


she will he 
school. You ean talk to her about 
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get her to ask permission of the trustees to 
hold it in the school house every Sunday af- 
ternoon. If you can get the minister to 
come and help start it, it will be a very good 
plan, but if not, get the best man you know 
of, to come and ask God to help you all to 
goto work right. We must work in the 
Sunday school exactly as the bees do in the 
hive. We must work all together. Do you 
suppose the bees in the hives ever scold or 
get mad at each other? Sometimes their 
honey is all gone and they have to starve to 
death, but from what I have seen of their 
actions, I do not believe they ever blame 
each other, and say ‘ It was all your fault you 
might have worked better when honey was 
plenty, like we did.’ On the contrary, they 
seem to work together just as your right 
hand works with your left. Did you ever 
have your right hand get mad at your other 
and strike it? 

‘* Why no; one of my hands could not get | 
mad at the other.” 

‘Did you ever get mad and strike your) 
brother ?” 

“Yes, but that is different.” 


“Tt is different, that is true; but why can- 
not you feel towards your own brother, just 
as you do toward your left hand? Do you 
not think we would all be so much happier ? 
Don’t you think our mothers would be pleas- 
ed if we did that way? We would all stop 
finding fault, and what a happy world it | 
would be ?” 

‘** But folks don’t do that way. We can’t 


always be good.” | 

“ Trute,rue ; we cannotalways be good, | 
but cannot we always keep trying ? 

““T guess we could, if God would wait a | 
little sometimes when we are real ugly.” | 

** Well I think he will, if we do the very 
best we can. Now it is almost time for me | 
to go home, but T hope you will get your | 
teacher, your parents, and everybody else, | 
from the baby clear up to grandpa, and 
grandma, to help start that Sabbath school. 
God will take care of you all, and tell you | 
what to do, if you only ask him, and the bad | 
boys will all come too, after a while, if you 
are all kind and pleasant, just as I told you | 
the bees were. You will need some of the | 
Gospel Hymns to sing from, and you will 
need lesson papers, and some little cards, for 
the children who learn the Golden Texts, 
and some of the pretty Sunday school papers 
that are printed nowadays. Do you wonder 
where all these are to come from? Well if 
you ask God to send them, and keep work- 
ing as the bees do, they will all come pret- 








| 


ty soon. Do you ask how you shall work ? 
Well I guess the first thing will be to be kind 
and pleasant to every one, and to ask them 
all to come and help the school along. God 
will tell you when you are working in the 
right way, by making you feel more happy 
and joyous, than you ever did before in life. 
You will like your bees better than you ever 
did before, the flowers will seem prettier, 
the grass greener, and all the world more 
beautiful, just because you have been trying 
to help the world to be good, instead of be- 
ing altogether selfish. Whenever you help 
anybody to do right, you have helped God, 
and he always pays folks for doing such 
work, by making them very happy. 

‘There now I must go; remember the 
bees, do not let them starve, and oh, my 
friends do remember the Sabbath school, do 
not let it drop or dwindle down, but show 


| God that, you, can be depended upon, even 


if it does storm and blow. He that is faith- 
ful in a few things, shall be made ruler over 
many.”’ 


I have several times found colonies of bees so 
nearly dead from starvation that a great part of 
them were down on the bottom of the hive, and so 
weak as to be but just able to move. When honey 
was given them, the first ones would take a good 
load, and just as soon as strength returned they 
would hasten to feed the rest ; they too would revive, 
and very soon all hands were as busy as they possi- 
bly could be, passing it round and helping the others, 
until all were ready to join in one grand jubilee of 
thankfulness for the timely succor. Can not we 


| learn of them, two lessons; first, to spread every- 


thing that is good, freely and unseltishly, and then 
to unite in a joyous thanksgiving for the peace and 
plenty that we eLjoy as a people. 














GRAPE SUGAR, ETC, 


SThave beenan experimental bee-keeper for 
the last 12 years, 1 take a good deal of interest 
I am now 


‘\\ 
—) in your paper and experiments. 


trying some of the grape sugar, of which I have as 


high expectations as yourself. I have heard that the 
sugar is made of potatoes and is used in beer and 
wine. I have tasted coffee sugar which savored very 
much of it. The fact that grape sugar candies in the 
uncapped cells, is encouraging ; the bees will eat it 
out as nicely as they will eat candy in the stick. I 
have seen no ill effect from it as yet. 

My bees are on their summer stands, covered with 
a chaff box giving 4 inch space for chaff around the 
whole hive, both stories on. The box opens just 
where the two stories join, thus forming a cap of the 
upper half, which can be removed to get at the bees 
in winter, to pack and feed. If we leave them on all 
summer, the bees can be worked, as far as I can see, 
with ease, after lifting off the cover. We leave a 4in. 
ortico in front by shortening the chaff on that side. 
Ve crowd the bees on to 6 or 7 combs, with division 
boards, and if they need feeding, feed tillthey have 
enough. Nowinthe spring carefully build up the 
swarms by spreading the brood, and there will be no 
danger from chilling in the chaff if not over done. 
Shall probably run to comb honey next season, 
mostly. Shall use fdn. and, by the way, why not use 
the elm or other bark right in the water the plates 
are cooled in. ? J. Butler’s report is my report ex- 
actly, in regard to number of colonies, yield of hen- 
ey, season, &c. except in regard to using fdn. in brood 
chamber, which I consider an acquisition. 

Friend Root, guess your idea of conventions is 
about right. GEO. H. MACKEY. 

Milan, Ohio, Dec. 


15th, 1877. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment if, we muke a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale it were hardly to be expe cted he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
pure haser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve I have marked with 
a*, those I especially approve**; those that are not up 
to times?+; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and, much spacs between the 
lines $+; foreign &. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First** 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 
Quinby’s Mvsteries of Bee-keeping**t 
Bee-keeper’ sT ext Bor vk*?.. -- Muslin 

> 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, “by Jobn Hunter*s.. 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... 
Dzierzon Theory** 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beests 
Art of Saw-filing*: 
Lumberman’s Hand Book** 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough** 

Five Acres too Much** 

Tim Bunker Papers* 

An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 

Book on Birds, Holden* 

Window Gardening.... . 

Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. 

How to Use The Microscope 

Play and Profit in my Garden* 

“Our Digestion,’”’ By Dio Lewis** 

CO Eee Per eer eer 

Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 

Practical Floriculture* 

Gardening for Profit** 

Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.. EN 

How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars. 

Droining for Profit and Health, Warring. 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 

Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 

How to Make Candy** 

Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*+ 

Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses** 

Moody and Sankey’ + Gospe 1] Hymns, words only 

* words and music, paper 

“ - * “boards 

Murphy aneniaiinen Ple dges, per 100 cards.. 


LOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
Pe ee $5 50 
American Bird Fancier 30 
Apple Culturist, Todd. 50 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 3 75 
American Pomology, Warder 00 


A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 38 | 


American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 75 

American Wheat Culturist, Todd iO 

Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book 00 

Broom Corn and Brooms.....paper 50....cloth 75 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... 

Burr’s Vegetables of America 

Canary Birds..... 

Cooked and ¢ ‘ooking Food for Hoan stic. 

Animals, 

Cranberry Culture, 

Cotton Culture, Lyman.. 

Cranberry Culture... 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Carpentry Made Easy, Bell 

Cotton Planter’ ~ Manus il, Turner. hit 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphi abets..... 

( ple te Works on Chemistr; y, Leibig : 

Dana’s Muc k Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Anim: uls and Plants. 
2Volsi WO. / 

Earth C losets. How To Make The m, Ww arring. 


ee tel) 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Dow ning. 


Farmer’s Barn Book 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Fish Culture, Garlick... . 

Flax Culture (Seven n Prize Essay: s Practical. 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Sr PI I iach bo Pag ph eas dadeccicdecces 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

Gardening For The South. . owed 


| Gardening For Money, Barnard.. 


Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson... 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon 
Gregory On C; abbages.. a - 
Gregory On Squashes....paper 
Gregory On Onions 
—— On Milch Cows 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Ga den Vegetables, Burr. . eee, be 
Hedges and Evergreens, WwW arde r. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hop Culture... 
Harris on The Pig 
How Plants Grow, Gray 
BROT TO ets GIN OIOE oon cn csc ccccccscescsese 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.. 


' How To Use The Pistol 
| Insects Injurious Vegetation 


With Colored Plates, $6 50 


| Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow 

Jenny June’s Cook 

Klipparts Rie insnd, ene ceages sven 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat 


| Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 


Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


| Mushroom Culture 


My Farm of Edgewood 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 


25 | Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 


Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture 


| Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vineyard at Lakeview 


0 i Me nc oS cccccescsces 


Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields 


Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 


| Peach Culture, Fulton’s 


Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher 
Parsons On The Rose.. 


| Practical Poultry Keeper, Ww right 
' Practical Trout Culture 


Riley on the Mule 


| Rhododendrons, Rand 


Sorghum and Its Products 

School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story 

Silk Grower's Guide 

ce EE ee ee 
Shooting on The Wi ing... 

Sorgho, or T ‘he Northern ‘Sugar Plant, ‘He -dges. 
The Farmer's Receipt Book 


| The Model Potatoe 


Taxidermist’ 8 Manual.. Sout ics 
Youman’s Household Science 
Youatt on the Hog 

Youatt on Sheep 


PATENT FOOT 
MACHINERY! 


ARNES’ 

POWER 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip oo for heavy 


Y ond light ripping. 
These machines are especially 
scepicd to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 pege Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


I Want to Sell 


Italian Bees, full stocks, as good as any: 26 barrels 
extracted honey. Also, 3 pairs of Black Spanish 
chickens, and 3 pairs of Light Brehmas. Address, 
1-2 J. M. MARVIN, St. Charles, Kane Co., lls. 


Lathes, &c., &e. 
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PRICES OF EXTRACTORS: 


‘troth 


Lan 
knife included at 


merican frame 


3A 
8,00 


50 
8 
No 
»0Ve sizes kept constantly on 


hand ready to ship. OvER 1000 NOW IN USE. 


e 
-) 


89,00. 
il the at 





p frame, $7, 
A 


Adair frame, 


For Gallu 
7,753 

,00; Quinby, 
ese prices. 


es 


eT In ordering besure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. get 


y such 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin keen 


edged blade that needs no hot water or an 


‘fussing’ to make it uncap nicely. 





_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 








~~ Advertisements will be rébelyed at the rate of 20 


cents line, Non 1 
aAvanee ance; and pe gee ey every 

satisfies us — ie that, every. a to do all 

that he cana, ana 


in 


each insertion, cash 
advertiser 


are really worth 


the price asked for eee 








July and Auieust 
Sept. and Oct 











PRIOE OF ITAMMAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, i, Cremone, Italy. 


-— francs in gold. 


ee 


No order for less 


any 
a letter to have the 


queens die in the tri 


pe 
opt the invoice, 
2 lost. [The value 


Pmone, Italy. 





Salk for B Basewax. 


We are payi 29 cents perf 


for yellow bees- 
or more pounds, de- 


wax, in of 50 to 

livered at or 30 if excha: for 
white wax. If you have wax on hand, and can 
deliver it at the above price, er do so, and we will 
send you our check on of the 





We will ee a 8a —; copy of the a 


| mines so successfully 
ust send your name and 


nm in any way in- 
ets, or in the ap- 
management. 


A. e KING & CO., 
_ 61 Hudson St., ! New York. 


Bar Joma 


An Te aMtD 36 page PRAgeT“AL PPE EEEPING to 
SCIENTIFIC aid 
The moxt successful and Ra od . in OE eaten 
~~ its regular correspondents. It ix the Ocpgsr, Larnem-t ant 
T BEE PAPER IN THE WORLD 
a O| DOLL ARS A YEAR. Specimen Copy 10 cts. Adar: “33 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, 974 W. Madison St. Chicago. 


eat ay 2 ~ 





be. eq} SI 1 | 





Names of responsibic 
either of the following 
price of 20 cents each in 


ies will be inserted in 
rtments, at a uniform 
, Or $2,00 per year. 


$1,00 Que. 


eens, 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out cha ge. spur. 3 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 














"Those whose names a coon nelow, agree to furnish 
Italian — eens the com on for $1,00 each, un- 
der the egoriag condi : No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe ty, or anything of the 
kind, only that the qu reared from a choice, 
pure mother, and had to lay when they 
were supped. They also gree to return the money 
at aS me when cust ae impatient of 

elay as may be una 

Bear in mind that he who. ie the best queens, 
put up neatest and most rely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders, rates for warranted 
and tested queens, fu on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an oe queen 
mother. If wanted by wend 10c extra. 


*Wim. W. Cary, Cole klin Co., Mass 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. HB. Va. . 
Miss A. Davis, Holt, I Oo., Mich. 
D. A. Pike, Smithsb: hh. Co., Md. 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, 

*H. H. Brown, ht Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 
*J. ee & Son, Chatham tre, Medina o., 0. ‘tf 
*E. M. Hay hurst, Renee Mo. 1-12 
A. ( Sox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 14 


*J.M.C - Taye. Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-6 


ive Manufacturers. 


Hive 
hives, and at the prices 


Who agree to make 

named, as those descri on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio, 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-5 
Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3-2 
M. Nelson, Allegheny, All mony Co., Pa. 1-3 
G. Ww. Simmons, Newark, 





For Prices and Partieulars Concerning 


Comb 
Foundation, 


See advertisement in Oct. GLEANINGS. A new circu- 
lar of Bee Hives and their fixtures will be issued in 
about 4 weeks 

My circular of about 300 leading Periodicals at CLUB 
PRICES, ready Dec. Ist. Send for it and save money. 
Agents wanted. J. H. NELLIS. 
litt Canajoharie, N. Y. 





